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painting repr duced above is Raphael’s Adam and Eve 


New and recent novds-= 


Eugene Walter 
THE UNTIDY PILGRIM 


In Mobile, Alabama, they talk a particularly 
rich and witty Southern English. 


“ What delightfully queer people live in Mobile, 
* sweet lunacy’s country seat’!"” ORVILLE PRES- 
corr (New York Times). (12/6 net) 


Edith Templeton 


THIS CHARMING PASTIME 


A powerful love story set against a beautiful 
Sicilian background, by the author of The 
Surprise of Cremona. 


Daniel George 
“ Gay, sparkling, spring-like.”” 


Edith Shackleton 


““Mrs. Templeton has entertained us 50 
delightfully by her elegant, adult novels.” 


(12/6 net) 
Robert 
Penn Warren 
NIGHT RIDER 


Irish Times 


* The zenith of his achievement so far. A 
beautifully formed novel, with a poet's sense 
of place and a dramatist’s sense of destiny 
working through character.” (13/6 net) 


Francois Mauriac 
FLESH AND BLOOD 


London Magazine 


“ He shows all a great novelist’s mastery in 
implying the unrecorded stretches of time.” 


(10/6 net) 


* 


Modern Italian 
Stories 


selected and edited by 


W. J. Strachan 


This collection shows the vitality of Modern 
Italian writing, not only through the well- 
known names of Silone, Moravia, Pirandello, 
Papini and Bacchelli, but also through many 
others, including new writers who have yet to 
make a name outside their own country. 

(/5/- net) 
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NEW BOOKS 


SINCERE FLATTERY 
Parodies from *“* Punch ”’ 
by G. H. Vallins 
With a foreword by Malcolm Muggeridge, Editor of 
Punch. Amusing but penetrating parodies of the great 
ones from Chaucer to T. S. Eliot. 


7s. 6d. net. 





THIS MERRIE ENGLISH 
by Roger Rangemore 
** Manages to be funny at the expense of practically every 
native author from Caedmon the Cowherd to Noel 
Coward. It is harmoniously illustrated by Sillince.” 
—John o° London's Weekly. 
“A mine of entertaining misinformation.” 


6s. net — Yorkshire Post. 





JOHN WESLEY, PREACHER 
by W. L. Doughiy, B.A., B.D. 
John Wesley could have achieved distinction in many 
walks in life. He chose before all things to be a preacher 
of the Gospel. There followed an astonishing ministry, 
with an increasing emphasis on the love of God matter- 
ing above all things else. 
18s. 6d. net. 





PADRE BROWN OF GIBRALTAR 
by E. R. Taylor 


._A memoir of a well-known and well-loved minister, 


whose work on the Rock is remembered by all those 
who were stationed there during his ministry, which 
extended over 29 years. 
5s. net. 





SEVEN STEEPLES 
by Margaret Henrichsen 


The story of a woman pastor who took over seven disused 
churches in New England and breathed new life into them. 
10s. 6d. net. 





THE LIFE OF MR. SILAS TOLD 
by Himself 
First published in 1786, this is at once a thrilling adven- 
ture story, a vivid piece of social history and a record of 
heroic religion, 
6s. net. 
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The Challenge 
of the Bomb 


EACTIONS to the decision to manufacture 
the hydrogen bomb in this country vary 
politics. 
Politicians are concerned with what they believe 
to be the welfare and security of their country 
as a whole. 


but the real issue transcends 


Survival, in some form or another, is 
usually taken for granted, even if war should result 
in defeat. Indeed, in modern times the vanquished 
sometimes recover more quickly than the victor. 
These ‘ lessons of history ’, however, have become 
obsolete. all responsible 
statesmen that in a full-scale atomic war the dis- 
tinction between victory and defeat is likely to 
disappear. The terms have become meaningless and 
cannot enter our future calculations. Not only 
would it be impossible to win but it is an open 
question whether anyone would survive—or would 
want to in the grim aftermath. It has been soberly 
stated by the makers of thermonuclear weapons— 
and they should know—that all forms of life on 
this planet may ultimately die out. Not with a 
bang—though that is how the last act would be 
ushered in—but with a whimper. What is involved, 
therefore, is not loyalty to a party, or even to a 
single country, but to the human race as a whole. 
Such is the responsibility that rests on the shoulders 
of those who have the power to destroy a world. 


It is now admitted by 


Facing the Facts 

This is a totally new situation and it is not easy 
to adapt ourselves to it. The mind throws out 
buffers to protect itself from the shock. As so often 
with bad news, we try to persuade ourselves that it 
is not true. Surely the scientists who have issued 
these horrific warnings are exaggerating? How can 
anyone believe that by the time we reach the dawn 
of 2000 ap the earth may be as dead as the moon? 

People who talk in this way do not understand 
what has happened. They can hardly be blamed 
because it requires a considerable effort to adjust 
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the mind to any revolutionary change. But it is 
false courage that depends on shutting the eyes 
facts. A revolution has occurred during the p 
decade more significant than any other in 
history of mankind. This is the fact that must 
faced and dealt with. Wishful thinking now is : 
merely folly but the worst kind of treachery 
would not only bring unimaginable disaster on 
living, but it would be the extreme betrayal of 
unborn. It would bring history to a stop 

If it is difficult to accept that this is the situat 
it is still harder to agree about the best way 
meeting it. At present we have gained a repr 
by maintaining a perilous equilibrium. The ma 
facture of H-bombs by Great Britain—may stre 
then our hand for a limited time to negotiat 
settlement. It assumes that the more terrible 
weapon becomes, the more reluctant everyone 
be to use it. This policy is described as s 
through strength; it could equally well be ca 
safety through fear. But although no one ca 
happy about it, the problem of finding an alterna 
is baffling. 


What Should be Done ? 

There are at least three possible attitudes w! 
can be plausibly defended: (1) We could } 
that all war is morally wrong and resolve to | 
no part in it; (2) We could say that atomic war 
is morally wrong (or else suicidal) and that 
should seek an agreement to destroy atomic weap 
(3) We could hope that the multiplication of ato: 
weapons would provide a sufficient deterrent 

It would clear the air if we recognized, in 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr Maurice Burton is the author of a number 
of books on natural history. He is on the staff o 
the Natural History Museum ... ROLAND 
CAMBERTON is a young critic and novelist, winner 
of the Somerset Maugham Award, and a regula: 
contributor to La Table Ronde... Prot 
BENJAMIN FARRINGTON is on the staff of Universit) 
College of Swansea and has written extensively on 
the classical world . . . KATHLEEN NOTT is a 
novelist, poet, and critic, and author of The 
Emperor's Clothes, a lively attack on leading 
contemporary Christian writers .. . Pror L. J 
Russe_. has occupied the Chair of Philosophy at 
Bristol and Birmingham Universities and been 
President both of the Aristotelian Society and 
Mind Association . . . Dr W. E. Swinton is a 
palzontologist who is known to a wide public by 
his writings and broadcasts. 


wholly unprecedented circumstances created by 
nuclear power, which of the old arguments no longer 
apply. Thus it is no longer certain—some would 
say not even probable-—that an arms race of this 
sort would result as hitherto in war. Nor is it by 
any means clear that the absolute pacifist has the 
ability to contract out. (Even in peace-time he can 
scarcely refuse to pay for military preparations.) 
But what troubles so many honest and bewildered 
people is the apparent futility of having any opinion 
at all on the subject. What can an individual hope 
to achieve by striking an attitude? 

If public opinion counted for nothing we might 
well despair; but it does count. People in the mass 
may be easily swayed, but they certainly have no 
appetite for a third World War. Moreover, indi- 
viduals can make their own opinions felt by uniting 
with others of like mind. And it is not really the 
case that our differences are so deep that no common 
ground can be found. 

We may believe that the H-bomb should be 
outlawed; or we may hold, on the contrary, that 
it is the best guarantee of peace. In either case 
peace is our aim and we have no comfortable 
illusions about what war would mean. However 
much we disagree about methods of keeping the 
peace, men of goodwill everywhere are compelled 
by the crisis to recognize the unity of all mankind. 
Because so much more than the fate of a nation, or 
a political system, or an ideology is at stake 
nothing less than the possible extinction of homo 
sapiens—we are now conscious of being members 
of a single species threatened as never before. 

It used to be said that man was distinguished 
from other animals by the possession of reason. 
Certainly the rise of civilization would have been 
impossible without this last and most precious gift 
of evolution. In some quarters it has become 
fashionable to decry reason, but this is to open the 
way to fanaticism and savagery—to the abyss. We 
need cool heads and steady nerves if the worst is 
to be averted. The rational man will do all he can 
and no effort is negligible—to support those who 
think that it is better to argue than fight. Although 
there is no military defence, reason itself could 
become the most powerful weapon of all if it were 
used in time. Whether, of course, man is a rational 
animal has yet to be proved. The hydrogen bomb 
offers a decisive test. 


The ELF 





WHAT CAN WE BELIEVE ?—II | 


Deciding How to Live 


RUSSELI 


HE question I am asked is: On what 

beliefs do you base your everyday conduct ? 

It is put to me as a philosopher, and I shall 
begin by looking at the question itself. Js everyday 
conduct based on beliefs and, if so, on what kind of 
beliefs? We can have beliefs about things, and we 
can have beliefs in things. Take first, beliefs about 
things. I shall leave aside the whole range of beliefs 
about matters of fact, on which success in action 
depends. It goes without saying that our everyday 
conduct is based on them, at least to some extent, 
though not always as much as it should be. What 
our question will be concerned with is beliefs about 
matters of a different sort, which scientists cannot 
deal with on factual lines, such as what the world is 
for, whether there is a purpose in things, whether 
there is a God, whether we are immortal, what is 
the meaning of human life—on which various 
religions have made pronouncements, and which 
were in the past held to be of primary interest to 
philosophers. Let us for convenience call them 
beliefs about the nature of things. 

Take next, belief in things. To say one believes 
in something is to express one’s conviction of its 
importance for human behaviour. To believe in 
loyalty or in honesty or in hard work is to be 
convinced that these things are good and also to 
aim at them in one’s activities. We can discover 
what a person believes in by what he values most 
highly. If his acts are predominantly selfish we 
know that he really believes in selfishness, even 
though he claims to believe in unselfishness. in 
many cases belief in something does not involve 
belief about it, unless one can regard the valuing of 
it as a belief about it. But there are cases where the 
phrase is used in a more inclusive way. To believe 
in God is to believe that God exists, which is a 
belief about God. But it is not only this. It is to 
live one’s life in a certain way. A person who said 
he believed that God existed, but held that this 
fact was of no importance for human beings, would 
not be believing in God. To believe in someone’s 


Contributing to our discussion about 
the state of philosophy today, Prof- 
Russell 


human 


essor distinguishes between 


basic attitudes and beliefs 


honesty is not merely to accept the fact that he is 
honest, it is also to trust him 

I have dwelt on all this in order to show that the 
word * belief’ has a variety of senses, which it will 
be useful to keep in mind in the present discussion, 
and that the different senses are sometimes inter- 
locked, so that it is not easy to keep them distinct. 

We might try, for the sake of clarity, to keep 
them distinct by using a slightly artificial terminology. 
Suppose we keep the word * belief’, for the purpose 
of this discussion, to refer to belief about something 

whether belief about matters of fact or about the 
nature of And suppose that instead of 
speaking of belief in something we speak of attitudes 
to things which inspire our actions. We could then 
raise the question of how our attitudes are related 
to our beliefs—whether for instance our attitudes 
are always dependent on beliefs about the nature 
of things or whether they are sometimes independent. 

The which our behaviour 
come to us in various ways and from various sources. 
Many of them come from the spirit of our social 
institutions, or from something in the climate of our 
age; and these sources seem to me very fundamental. 
Some of them come in our schoolboy days and may 
be caught quite haphazard, as one catches measles 
from the talk of the shopman who sold us sweets, 
x from an old actor who sat in a field with us on 
summer days and sang songs and indulged in 
reminiscences—just as much as from some master 
whom we revered. They may be fixed in us by being 
expressed in language which we found memorable. 

It is well over fifty years since I heard from a 
mathematics master in the maxim for 
mathematics, ‘ Never do today what you can put 
off till tomorrow *, and I have found it an admirable 
maxim of efficiency and economy in other fields as 
well. I knew what he meant; how it involved 


things 


attitudes determine 


school 





looking ahead, taking just the steps necessary to 
reach one’s end, cutting out anything not strictly 
essential. I liked it because it sounded lazy and was 
quite the reverse. It must have been about t! 
time that I came across the saying of d’Alembert 
with reference I think to pioneer work in mat 
‘Go forward and faith will come to yo 
and it has always seemed to me a principle of 
wide application. Or again the couplet from 
Greek Anthology, which I give in the translati 
liked best 


matics 


1 shipwrecked sailor, buried on this coast 
Bids you set sail. 
when this was lost 


Weathered the gale 


Many another bark, 


Things like this can give the general tone to « 

d considering how fundamental they can 

I inclined to think that the question, On w 
les to life do you base your beliefs about t 

nature of things iS important as 
juestion, On about the 
things do you base your attitudes to life? But 


atti 
just as 


what beliefs nature 


ist be remembered that some of our attitude 


are derived from our ultimate beliefs. The relatior 
between them is indeed one of mutual support 


One could give an account of the way one comes 
by one’s ultimate beliefs about the universe, parallel 
to the account I have just given of attitudes. Many 
people are faithful to the doctrines of the Church 
in which they were brought up. Some people are 
attracted by one or other of the great systems 
worked out by poets or philosophers—Plato, 
Lucretius, Hegel, for example; or in our day 
Bergson, Alexander, or Whitehead. Some people 
have to work out things for themselves—and this 
is not a purely intellectual matter, but a highly 
complex process mingling rational and emotional 
elements; nor is it a purely individual matter, 
since everyone is partly a child of his age, even though 
a person may feel that he belongs more to some past 
period. I think that it is a proper business of philoso- 
phers to co-operate in this task. Not that there is 
any special method, belonging to philosophy, by 
which discoveries can be made about the nature of 
things. But when confronted with statements about 
the ultimate nature of things, or when trying to 
provide them himself, the philosopher will be con- 
cerned with their systematic connections and their 
consistency; he will want to know what kind of 
evidence can be given for them, and what unexpressed 
assumptions, if any, are involved in passing from 
evidence to conclusions. My own feeling is that 
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the labours of philosophers in this field, however 
unfashionable they may be in some quarters at 
present, are of great value, in that they result in 
the building up of a variety of models or types of 
account of ultimate things, which give expression, 
in as clear, explicit and coherent a manner as possible, 
to the main types of attitude which can be taken 
towards human life and conduct. 

We do want to know what alternative possible 
ways there are of looking at our habitation. Nor 
is this merely a matter of idle curiosity or specula- 
tion. For some people at least there is an urge to 
seek a set of beliefs about the world, as ultimate as 
they can be made, which will provide some justifi- 
cation for the attitudes they have adopted, or are 
seeking to adopt, towards practical life. For some 
people beliefs about the world come first and 
attitudes to practical life follow. A philosophy of 
life covers both things, whatever may be the order 
of their priority. And there is, as I have suggested, 
interrelation between them. Changes in ultimate 
beliefs can result in changed attitudes to life. 
Changed attitudes to life can bring about changes 
in ultimate beliefs. And the changes are helped by 
the existence of a variety of models. 

Let me leave generalizations and come back to 
the question addressed to me. I shall have to be 
brief and to appear dogmatic, though what I say 
can I think be justified at greater length. For me, 
then, attitudes are primary and I do not feel that 
they must be precarious unless and until I have 
found a justifiable set of ultimate beliefs from which 
to derive them. Attitudes are tested by living in 
accordance with them, with a readiness to change 
them—though not too readily—if experience shows 
that the kind of life to which they lead is not the 
kind of life one would wish to go on leading. The 
social history of a nation can be treated as the 
toilsome process of testing and refining upon the 
attitudes which underlie its social institutions; and 
very illuminating it is, when treated in this way. It 
is not all progress. We have to learn by experience. 

The starting-point is life itself. To the question, 
What are we here for? I should begin by giving 
the simple, perhaps simple-minded, answer—To live. 
We have to live with other people in society. And 
it seems to me clear that the elementary principles 
of morality give some of the necessary conditions 
for a satisfactory social life. It is for each individual 
to discover how he wishes to live, and for society 
to provide the conditions making this discovery 
possible. We are all beginning to realize to how 
great an extent the quality of any individual life is 








dependent on the kind of lives other people are 
living. To try to get rid of poverty, disease, frustra- 
tion, mean ways of life all over the world, is, from 
this point of view, just plain sense. Whatever else 
it means, living well does not mean living selfishly. 
And we do not need any other-worldly belief to 
tell us this. 

A basic attitude of this sort can I suppose be 
described as humanitarian. There is no need for a 
humanitarian to be an easy optimist, in the sense 
of believing in the inevitability of human progress. 
The spirit of the sailor I quoted seems to me 
the right one: not to be deterred by past failures, 
but to go ahead, with the feeling that the future 
depends on our efforts. The experiences of the last 
forty years need not cause either dismay or disillusion. 
The reaction against the barbarities of the Hitler 
régime was prompt and strong. If the past forty 
years have put back progress in many ways, and 
brought new menaces, they have opened the way 
to social life on a new level. Let us not act or feel 
or think as though we were already shipwrecked. 

My ultimate picture of the universe is in keep ing 
with this view. It would take too long to develop 
it here, nor does this much matter in the present 
context, since my attitudes to life do not depend 
on it, however interesting the task of getting it has 
been. Rather it serves to round them off or, if you 
like, to clothe them in appropriate garments. Man, 


it seems to me, is at least in part responsible 
for making himself, by his continual decisions, 
choices, efforts; and we do not know what human life 
can become. (I am not a determinist.) 

Further, the affinity between human beings and 
other living things, shown through the evolutionary 
process, encourages me to see in the latter something, 
on a level below consciousness, analogous to man’s 
strivings. (I read the earlier stages in the light of 
what comes out of them.) 

The evidences of design in Nature were stressed 
in the traditional argument for the existence of a 
divine designer. The argument was that we know 
what natural things are capable of, and that they 
are not capable of producing all the wonderful 
devices we find in them. It is more logical, I suggest, 
to take what we find in Nature as an indication of 
what natural things are capable of producing. (I am 
neither a materialist nor a transcendentalist.) And 
I like to think of living things as engaged not merely 
in a struggle to survive, but in a striving towards 
fitness, analogous to our own. This is of course 
speculative generalization; but it serves to suggest 
something cosmic about the Greek sailor's call. 

A shipwrecked sailor, buried on this coast 
Bids you set sail 


It is at any rate the part we are called upon to 











NEW edition of Gerald Bullett’s already 
A famous anthology, The Testament of Light, has 
just been published (Dent, 8s 6d). When it first 
appeared in 1932 it was described by one Church- 
man as * a conception of religion which may fairly 
be called religion without God’. In his intro- 
duction Gerald Bullett agrees with this description, 
though not without some important qualifications, 
quoting freely from one of his most useful con- 
tributors, that anonymous genius who wrote The 
Cloud of Unknowing—which might be considered 
as a manual for logical positivists as well as 
Christian mystics: * Be wary that thou conceive 
not bodily that which is meant ghostly, although 
it be spoken in bodily words, as be these: up or 
down, in or out, behind or before, on one side or 
on another.’ 
But wisdom is by no means always anonymous 
in this book, and Francis Bacon puts his name to 
a good thing, too: * Atheism leaves a man to 








Religion without God 





sense, to philosophy, to natural piety, to laws, to 
reputation; all which may be guides to an outward 
noral virtue, though religions were not: but 
superstition dismounts all these, and erecteth an 
absolute monarchy in the minds of men. Therefore 
atheism did never perturb States; for it makes men 
wary of themselves, as looking no further. . 
But superstition hath been the confusion of 
nany States; and bringeth in a new primum 
mobile, that ravisheth all the spheres of govern- 
ment.” 

The scope of this anthology of prose and 
verse is impressive, ranging from Coleridge to 
Confucius, Dante to Dostoevsky, and Lao-Tze 
to D. H. Lawrence. The book is intended to be 
read ‘ in the order given, regarding it as a single 
continuous discourse lightened (but not broken) by 
lyrical interludes.” Yet inveterate skippers and 
dippers, like myself, will still benefit from their 
more haphazard reading, too P. W 














The Old Testament myth of the Creation and the Fall, 





a painting by the Florentine Master Albertinelli (1474-1515) 


This Myth Business 


ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


AN a myth be true? Most of us woul 
no. If a thing happened, it is hi 
If it did not happen, but there is a 
that it happened, that story is myth. That 
end of the matter so far as the actual st 
concerned. Of course interesting questions f 
to which there may be interesting answers 
did someone, somewhere at some time, inver 
particular story? The answer to that questi 
we can find it, is history. But not the actual my 
And yet, according to a book lying before 
there is a sense in which a myth can be 
Demythologizing and History by Friedrich Go; 
(SCM Press Ltd, 92 pp, 7s 6d) is essentially a 
for professional theologians. That is to s: 
sets out to untie for them a knot in which 


have tied themselves up. It does not there 
directly concern rationalists. And yet, as an exa 


of the word-spinning in which present-day | 
theologians indulge, it has a certain clinical int 

The trouble is this: For a long time Prot 
theologians—especially Lutheran theologians, 


whom, as a German, Herr Gogarten espex 
concerns himself—have been ‘ demythologiz 
the Bible—that is, criticizing away those feat 


which do not stand up to the canons of hist 


criticism applicable to any other book. Q 


rightly, they have criticized equally the Old 


New Testaments. The result is that what a Ger: 


bishop calls ‘the great acts of God, the fact 
salvation . . . (the Son of God incarnate, cruci 
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risen and come again)’ are ‘ placed beyond the 
range of existential knowledge ’ (this is jargon for 
the plain fact that there is no evidence that they 
occurred). All we have left is * the bare fact of the 
crucifixion of the poor man Jesus’. The mythicist 
of course denies even that; but as on any showing 
criticism has reduced the story ‘ practically to the 
dimensions of a geometrical point’, we need not 
bother about the matter here. 

Anyway, bishops and others who object to 
* demythologizing’ do so on the ground that it 
denies Christianity. Herr Gogarten, on the contrary 

following the eminent critic Rudolf Bultmann 
contends that you can ‘ demythologize’ to your 
heart’s content and still be a Christian. Christianity 
does not depend on the Bible, but on * the Word of 
God’, to which the Bible is only a witness. If we 
ask what is ‘the Word of God’, the answer is 
that it is ‘God's promise’ to mankind. If we ask 
how Herr Gogarten knows that God promised 
anything to mankind, or for that matter how he 
knows that there is a God, the answer is, by * faith ’. 
So here we go round the mulberry bush! 

Herr Gogarten, as a Lutheran, claims that this is 
what Luther meant by ‘justification by faith’. 
What Luther would have said of a disciple who 
took the liberty of ‘ demythologizing’ the entire 
Bible I forbear to speculate. His language about 
men of his own day (such as Zwingli, to say nothing 
of the peasant rebels) who went one better than he 
did was pretty scorching. I think he would have 
thrown his inkstand at Herr Gogarten. 

The * Word of God’, being known by faith, 





‘carries its authority within itself’. As Barth puts 
it, ‘ That revelation is revelation can be known only 
by revelation’. Historical criticism, therefore, may 
do its worst. It may blow all the theologies sky-high 
But after all the historian is himself a historica 
product. History is one of man’s ways of con 
structing his world. To whatever conclusions the 
historian may be led, nothing alters the witness of 
faith that ‘God turns with grace towards mankind 
and their world’. If you hold fast to that, you 
can treat any statement in the Old or New Testament 
as mythical, and no harm will be done; for what 
matters is not the myth, but what the myth means. 
This applies, Herr Gogarten explicitly tells us, to 
the New Testament miracles. I do not see why, 
by parity of reasoning, it should not apply to the 
historicity of Jesus. Suppose for the sake of argu- 
ment that the mythicist case were proved, would 
that worry Herr Gogarten? If I held his brief, it 
would not worry me. After all, Jesus or no Jesus, 
faith would remain. ‘ To objectify God and his 
Word is to deny him’. 

Such, so far as I can make out (for the book is no 
easy reading and bristles with ambiguities and plays 
on words which probably accumulate murk in 
translation), is the position of Herr Gogarten. The 
objection to it is that it is well-nigh unintelligible to 
anyone but a professional theologian. Put into 
everyday language, what does it boil down to? 


We are capable of doing wrong and capable of 


doing right. 
right-doing 


Wrong-doing can be very ugly; and 
can be very fine. Is anything really 
gained by labelling what makes us do wrong with 
the theological te-m ‘ sin’, what makes us do right 
with the theological term * grace’, our preference 
for right-doing with the theological term * faith’ 


Glastonbury Abbey—the oldest Christian site in Britain ? 














A sketch 


discovered at 


bull, 
{ the Minotaur legend ? 


from a painting 


and by spinning an elaborate myth about the three 
and calling it Christianity? Nothing is gained, 
except you throw dust in the eyes of simple people 
and make them think you believe what you don’t. 

It is a relief to turn from Herr Gogarten to a well- 
written book like Myth or Legend? (G. Bell and 
Sons Ltd, 125 pp, 10s 6d) in which twelve dis- 
tinguished forth well-known 
stories and disentangle the myth (* invented story °) 
in each from the legend (‘history confused and 
obscured by later additions’). The book is based 
on BBC talks given in the last two years 


authors set twelve 


More directly bearing on religious controversy is 
Prof R. F. Treharne’s account of Glastonbury, the 
allegedly Christian site in Britain. Prof 
Treharne, while conceding that Joseph of Arimathza 


oldest 


could have travelled to Britain in the first century, 
points out that 


‘the story is an extremely late 
tradition, bearing every mark of invention, and no 
historian would assert its probability ’. Sir Leonard 
Woolley of archxological 
evidence for the Babylonian flood, and prudently 
refrains from committing himself to Noah’s Ark. 
Dr C. T. Seltman relates Theseus and the Minotaur 
to the Cretan Arthur Evans. 
Prof S. P. O’Riordain writes of ancient Tara, and 
tempers patriotism with laudable sobriety. Mr 
J. M. White tells the story of Tristan and Isolt, and 
gives interesting reasons for belief that there really 
was a Cornish prince Drustans, the son of a king, 
Marcus Quonomorius, the sixth 
century, and round whom medieval romancers may 
have spun the yarn of Tristan—making him not the 
son, but the nephew of Mark, since a son seducing 
his stepmother was a bit strong even for medieval 
palates! Mr. E. R. Leach reduces St George to pure 
myth, leaving not a rack behind. Mr T. C., 
Lethbridge treats of the Isles of the Blessed, Prof 
Stuart Piggott of Stonehenge, Mr J. S. P. Bradford 
of Atlantis, and Prof H. J. Rose of Nemi and the 
Golden Bough on the same scholarly level. 


relates his discovery 


liscoveries of Sir 


who lived in 





Are Rationalists Philistines ? 


KATHLEEN NOTT 


HERE is nothing to feel finally hopeless 

about, or even unduly ashamed of, in bei 

a Philistine. This is a thing that may happ 
to anybody—and does. When the Picasso exhibiti: 
was at the Victoria and Albert Museum some year 
ago I was standing one afternoon in the back 1 
of the three-deep crowd which had in part come 
jeer, Struggling to get into the front row of t 
erious-minded and therefore presumably mx 
persistent, who had come to study and adn 
With my own ears I heard a major in mufti say 
his companion—— It just isn’t British.” (It wasn’t 
And later I caught the word ‘ cricket’. I thoug! 
afterwards, of that slow-motion performance w! 
makes the bustling, who are also ignorant, want 
scream; but I also thought of green playing-fic 
under the sunlight (or at least when the rain ha 
stopped) and the leisurely and formal ballet 
white; and I felt that this picture must, howe 
unconsciously, be in the minds of those who li 
with bowed heads to the incomprehensible cric 
scores. In other words, to the initiate cricket 
art, with a genuine claim on sensibility. It 
cultural activity and, as Mr Eliot might say, | 
of our ‘ lived religion’. And of course towa 
this art I myself am a Philistine. 

But since any art is long and any life is not « 
short but specialized, these particular insensibilit 
not only do not matter but may even be necess 
forms of self-preservation. What 
that one should not positively 
way of sensibility and still more that the rejectix 
should not harden into theory. 
long-term danger of any Philistinism. The emotior 
and common basis, I suggest, is always the san 
You become aware of the existence of an Elite 
Club and though you might not enjoy it if you we 
elected, you hate to be kept out. More often than 
not and whether you know it or not, you are 
yourself a member of an Elite or Club which you 
would like to see on top. The Light Program: 
would like to drive out the ‘ Heavy’ (and vice-versa ?) 
as the grey squirrel has driven out the red. 

The hardening into a theory, the rationalization 
of this natural state of war, is what is harmful. You 


is important 


reject any ali 


don't want to submit yourself to another kind of 


io 


This, alas, is the 


We each have our own particular ‘blind 
spots’ when judging works of art. Are 
these more frequent in people who are 


by temperament inclined to rationalism? 


sensibility, or haven't the time. At the same time, 
you want to know all the answers, you want to 
have a handy summary of the situation. Epitomes 
eat the poetry not only out of history, as Shelley 
said, but out of everything: certainly, due to the 
spate of periodical literary and artistic criticism 
and talks about this, that and the other, contempo- 
rary cultural life is desperately moth-eaten. 

There is, then, a special current temptation to 
harden one’s Philistinism in any direction into a 
theory, and a second-hand theory at that. And if 
one is in any sense a professional theorizer, if one 
belongs however vaguely to any recognizable 
intellectual group, there is a further natural temp- 
tation to play for one’s side and to want to 
see it win. I write therefore as one who inclines 
towards rationalism and, I hope, humanism, and 
it is against the other old school that I open the 
innings. 

Where the religious and neo-scholastic side in 
modern letters is strong, particularly in the case of 
Mr Eliot, is just in having taken its stand on this 
idea of an Elite. This is not because Mr Eliot’s 
opinions on the Elite, on tradition and on the 
Christian basis of culture, are correct but, if any- 
thing, rather because he has understood that an 
Elite implies esotericism (initiation and club rules 
and practices) and that therefore his exposition is 
evasive, if not sometimes mysterious. And further, 
the position is strong because of the value in such 
psychological warfare of the word Elite. This 
makes the rationalist, humanist, and scientific side 
feel as if they had arrived at the party wearing 
ski-boots and a sweater with their dinner-jackets. 
It makes them not only angry but also self- 
justificatory, because they are aware that you can 
make a corner in God and Art, in Goodness and 
Beauty, but that this is impossible with Truth, 
which is arrived at, if at all, by rational and intellect- 
ual processes which in principle, and to some 
degree, are open to all. But anger and self- 
justification fog the very intellectual processes by 





which a valid critical judgment can be reached 
What therefore the rationalist or humanist, who 
rightly and naturally does not wish to appear ham- 
handed in matters of art and religion, must observe 
is the actual Philistinism of the other side: thei 
wilful ignorance, in particular (very marked in the 
case of Mr Eliot’s Notes towards a Definition o1 
Culture) that the sciences and mathematics are anc 
always have been a most important part of ou 
cultural tradition. Next, since it is important t 
learn from one’s enemies in all situations, he shouk 
note the technique of implied denigration. 

This, baffling and elusive in the case of the more 
subtle minds, such as Mr Eliot’s, is obvious in the 
case of the self-appointed shock-troops of religiou 
dogmatism (for example Dr Sayers and Professo 
Lewis). The scientists are accused of obscurity, o 
a ‘flight into formule’, of being, in other words 
an Elite. Having recovered from the shock of 
realizing that the other side is, for its own purposes 
and very surprisingly, taking the point of view of 
the common man, the rationalist should then sit 
down and consider his own attitude 
obscurity, towards kinds of cerebration from which 
he feels excluded, and ask himself whether his ow: 
attitude is as impeccable as it ought to be. 

He will probably find that he himself has his 
resentments and that these, naturally enough, are 
directed towards the non-rational. 
art, whether he admits it or 
his side, may 


towards 


In poetry anc 
not, he also, fron 
be too willing to detect a wilfu 
obscurity. 

There are two statements about poetry, from the 
other side, which I think we should accept. The 
one, made over twenty years ago by Mr Eliot, is 
that ‘it may be impossible for a poet to express 
himself in any but an while this 
may be regrettable we should be glad... that the 
man has been able to express himself at all.’ The 
other, made recently by Stephen Spender (I quote 
without book), is that the poem is a way of making 
clear to the poet an imaginative experience which 
was in its inception obscure to himself. 

In other words, the subject-matter of any art is 
and many forms of art 
may actually be a study of irrational mental and 
emotional processes, with the intention of discovering 
the inherent laws of these processes, but in terms 
of action and feeling, not of abstract ideas, or even 
of ideas which might be abstracted from them 
Tragedy, as | have maintained recently in the 
Literary Guide, is a case in point. 

The 


obscure way: 


essentially non-rational 


rationalist feels suspicion towards the 


irrational or, as | prefer to say here, the non- 
rational, because he confuses emotional manifesta- 
tions and forms of expression which are not 
immediately analysable into words with the occult 
or supernatural. This is a mistake which he 
shares with the logical positivist by whom, in his 
latter-day variety, he has also probably been 
influenced. What he means to do here is to ask 
himself what he being a rationalist. 
What is essential and valuable in rationalism is the 
continual reference to experience. Not all experi- 
ences can be precisely rendered in words, as is 
shown by the fact that scientists take to mathe- 
matical symbols. Troubled by this fact, the logical 
positivists attempted to deal with it by denying in 
effect, that the statements of poetry actually refer 
to experiences at all 

against the same erro! 


means by 


rhe rationalist should guard 


In matters of art the rationalist has also to guard 
against what may be called a /inear approach, some 


kind of clarification, or indeed over-simplification, 


which proceeds in the logical dimension only. Poets 
and artists, on the contrary, incline to a much 
They 
like to leave you in mid air with a dilemma or 
else to provide a resolution of the, conflict in its 


more paradoxical or else dialectic pattern. 


own terms and not of preconceived general notions 
of any kind 

Being preoccupied with Truth rather than with 
Beauty, rationalists, in matters of art, are also too 
much 
involve 


inclined, whether they admit, it or not, to 
Poetry and 
This 
brimstone-and-treacle view is not naturally shared 
by poets as poets, but only as they become timid 


towards either theology or rationalism. It 


themselves with Goodness, 


Art ought somehow to be good for you 


is re- 
markable how the most airy of poets can feel the 
urge to justify his art as a moral function: particu- 
larly if, like rationalistic and 
self-assertive and impressive father-in-law whom, in 


Shelley, he has a 
the matter of unorthodox sexual behaviour, he has 
had the temerity to take at his rationalistic word, 
as Shelley did Godwin 

Works of art are if anything an example, not a 
precept of morality. In general terms, if he does 
not wish to remain a Philistine, the rationalist is in 
the same position as everyone eise, including his 
theological opponents He must guard against 
deductiveness and a moralistic attitude. He must be 
prepared to make an initial surrender to someone 
else’s sensibility or individual experience. He must 
not try to make the artist join his School, Club 
or Elite 





The Mystery of the ‘Odyssey’ 


BENJAMIN FARRINGTON 


OBERT GRAVES has just given us 
novel (Homer's Daughter, Cassell, Ws 6 
which, even apart from the dust-cover (a: 


of this more in a moment) is excellent entertainment 


Nobody needs to be reminded that he knows hx 
to tell a story, that his retentive memory is stuff 
with knowledge of classical antiquities, and th 
his invention is endlessly fertile. So here we hav 
a lively narrative, with an exciting plot, plenty « 
incident, and sound psychology, which is certain 
none the worse for having its scene laid in 
Greek town of Trapani in Sicily in the middle of 
eighth century Bc. 

But there will be many readers for whom 
explanations on the jacket will invest the no 
with an additional appeal. Working over ¢ 
Greek myths for his Penguin dictionary, Rotx 
Graves was led to read Samuel Butler’s argume: 
in support of his two startling opinions: that 
Odyssey had been written at Trapani, and by 
young woman, who had probably introduced her 
into the poem as Nausicaa. He found hims 
convinced, and, as the blurb goes on, * has writt 
this most exciting of his novels to recreate fr: 
internal and external evidence, the circumstanc 
which induced Nausicaa to write the Odyssey, a 
suggests how, as an honorary Daughter of Hom« 
she managed to get it included in the official can 

Mr Graves’s conversion has a peculiar inter 
for me. It is true that Butler, partly through t 
unusual nature of his talents and his temperame: 
won very few adherents. Mr Graves, if he fa 
may fail for similar reasons. Butler was frightening! 
clever, wide in the range of his interests, and, ay 
parently not quite happy unless the discoveries hx 
made put the pundits out of countenance. It w: 
not until he had settled the matter of the historici' 
of the Gospels, established the identity of Shake 
speare’s W. H., proved that Darwin was a shift 
controversialist and an unsound biologist, an 
challenged all comers to dispute the primacy « 
Bellini and Handel in music and art, that he venture 
to claim that the Odyssey was written by a youn; 
woman in Sicily. Perhaps it is no wonder that eve: 
good men, like the late Desmond McCarthy (wh« 
ought to have known better), asserted that Butle: 
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did not believe his own thesis. As for Mr Graves, 
it is certainly true that he too has argued a few 
cases that have not been universally approved. 

Nevertheless I do not abandon the hope that his 
book may induce a few critics (critics rather than 
scholars) to look into the question again. It is 
almost sixty years now since Butler published The 
Authoress of the * Odyssey’; and it is getting on 
for thirty years since I myself came to the conclusion 
that he was right and published a few articles and 
a short book (Samuel Butler and the * Odyssey’ 
Cape, 1929) in support of his views. After that | 
was sometimes referred to as the only professional 
scholar who had ever adhered to Butler’s views. 
I did not mind this but felt no urge to continue the 
controversy, having fish of my own to fry and 
preferring my own battles to Butler's. Meantime 
books about the Odyssey multiplied, and I felt less 
and less willing to pronounce on a subject on which 
I was less and less inclined to regard myself as any 
sort of authority. Accordingly, when Butler's 
admirers in New Zealand celebrated his centenary 
and wrote to ask me if I still supported his Odyssean 
views I gave a more guarded answer than I had 
given in my book. 

But now, with certain reservations, | am very 
glad of an opportunity to state that | still think his 
views true. The reservations are of two kinds, and 
the first I have learned from Butler himself. Anyone 
who studies Butler's Notebooks will find in them a 
continuous preoccupation with the problem of 
belief and a most candid and sensitive awareness of 
the perpetual presence of unanalysable psychological 
factors in the process by which we come to our 
convictions. His Notebooks, in fact, are a veritable 
grammar of assent, and I think they have influenced 
me in the attainment of my present state of mind 
on this matter of belief, which is that I recognize 
an element of uncertainty in my most firmly held 
convictions. But I have also learned from Butler 
to be just as much entertained by the ability of 
people to jump away from conclusions as to them. 
And on this matter of the Odyssey I find Butler's 
book so good (there is not much apart from it 
that even begins to get down to genuine criticism 
of the poem) that I have no impulse to jump away 
from its conclusions. 

Other reservations touch particular points of 








{ portr zit all ged to be of Princess 


of ‘The 


Nausicaa, from the frontispic 
duthoress of the Odyssey’ by Samuel Butler (Cape 7s 6d 
which I shall give an illustration. Butler found in the 
Odyssey evidence of much ignorance of masculine 
occupations difficult to credit in a man but ex- 
cusable enough if the writer were a young woman 
One of these is that Odysseus, when he has to build 
a raft, is made to cut seasoned timber from a 
tree. This may seem absurd and Mr 
Graves has followed Butler in scoring it up against 
the authoress. In fact, as we learn from Theo- 
phrastus, who knew enough in all conscience about 
trees and how they were handled, the Greeks, when 
they wanted timber for building, sawed the trunk 
half through to let the sap run out and let the 
Whoever 
wrote the Odyssey was, on this point, altogether 
right. It is one of those lessons that teaches one 
to hold one’s most certain convictions with reserve. 

But, now, let us return to the hub of the question. 
What is the prima facie case for believing in the 
female authorship of the poem—or rather for the 
belief that it was written by a young woman, for 
youth is as much of the essence of the argument as 
femininity? In the first place, the Odyssey is an 
anonymous poem. Even in antiquity there were 
those who did not believe it was the work of Homer 
and this is now majority opinion. Then, in the 
second place, there is the strange judgment of the 


growing 


tree stand until it was required for use. 


greatest critic of antiquity, the author of the treatise 
On the Sublime, that the Odyssey, in spite of its 
unusual appeal, is so lacking in strength and so 
full of improbabilities that it must have been written 
by Homer in extreme old age when his powers were 
in decline. Nobody now accepts this conclusion, 
and it is indeed utterly unacceptable. But the 


reasons given for the conclusion remain, an¢ Butler 
is, so far as I know, the only critic since * Longinus ” 


who has seriously attempted to describe and explain 
the curious combination of ineffable charm and 
failure to bring off certain scenes. which seeme< to 
him, as well as to the old Greek critic, to characterize 
the poem. Butler, however, made a much happie 
attempt at explanation. The charm and the weakness 
are those of a young girl, not those of an old man. 
Other penetrating critics have passed similarly 
suggestive comments. Bentley thought the //iad was 
written for men and the Odyssey for women. Is 
not a woman writer a much more natural hypothesis 
than a female audience? Shelley, who read the two 
poems over ui the Odyssey 
“sweet” but nothing to match the 
splendour of the last seven books of the //iad. The 


and over again, fo 


containing 


best French critic, Croiset, assessing the strange 
behaviour of the suitors, found like 
‘naughty boys’ bad men These are true 
judgments of a kind to which only Butler's hypothesis 
gives adequate weight. 
that is feebly 

which Nausicaa 


them more 


than 


And when, amid so much 
imagined, we find the scenes in 
appears so vividly drawn as to 
outshine everything else of their kind in literature, 
it is not surprising that so a critic as 
Colonel Mure should precede Butler in the opinion 
that these scenes were drawn from the life, as he 


also preceded him in observing that 


excellent 


‘the women 
engross the small stock of common sense allotted 
to the community.” 

It would be inappropriate 
Sicilian provenance of the poem 


here to argue the 

I should just like 
It is likely that any 
reader who wishes conveniently to test the prob- 
ability of Butler’s being right will hasten to read, 
or re-read, Mr Rieu’s admirable Penguin translation. 
One thing, however, this version will not tell him, 
and that is how frequently the expressions that 
sound so and manly—the vignettes of 
battle scenes, the wounds, the deaths, the limpsy 
tumbling bodies, the pregnant speeches—so much, 
in short, that gives the air of being the real 
Homer, is indeed precisely that. From the J/liad 
the writer of the Odyssey took it, as any sensible 
girl would do. 


to conclude with one caution 


vigorous 
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Anti-Semitism in France 


A. D. COHEN 


RANCE, the most civilized country in Europ« 

sé paradoxically also one where anti-semitis 

rears from time to time its ugly head. L’Affa 
Dreyfus was only a dramatic manifestation 
something that is always there beneath the surfac 
Tne mantle of Zola, who, when all France w 
clamouring for the blood of the innocent, crie 
back, with complete disregard for his own safet 
J’ Accuse!—has fallen on Sartre. Sartre's re 
less intellect was bound sooner or later to run \ 


against the anomalous position of the Jew in society. 


and in Réflexions sur la Question Juive (Gallimar 
1954) he makes an all-out attack on anti-semitis: 
The book is at once a penetrating analysis of | 
hidden springs that move the anti-semite in France 
the analysis could apply with little change to ott 
places—and the search for a solution to the proble 
which Sartre insists is not a Jewish problem 
very much a Gentile one. 

To illustrate its irrational nature he gives so 
examples of anti-semitism that have come his o 
way. With few exceptions (such as a painter frien 
strange complaint that Jews by their behavic 
incite servants to disobedience!) they could 
matched anywhere. It is an old story: 

I do not love thee, Dr Fell; 

The reason why I cannot tell. 
Well, Sartre can and does tell the anti-semite (a: 
us) why he feels as he does; he tells it brilliant 
fearlessly. Most of us know in a vague sort of w 
that the Jew is often used as a convenient scapego 
for other people's sins and short-comings. Sartre i 
not content with that: he goes down to the root 
the matter. For him, anti-semitism is a middle-cla 
myth, composed of many different and sometim< 
contradictory elements. As such its value is obviot 
It brings together the rich and the poor against : 
alleged outsider and thus staves off a revolution 
the Left. It fosters a sense of superiority in th 


mediocre, who are led to regard themselves as the 


true sons of France and to believe that they a: 


somehow being robbed of their birthright by th: 


uncanny intelligence of the Jew. Money is weighe 
to its disadvantage, against property and soil. 


Most of the things for which the Jew is blamed 
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The motives behind anti-semitism are 
particularly ugly, and the French philo- 
sopher Jean-Paul Sartre has recently 


made a ruthless examination of them 


have been forced on him, says Sartre, by the very 
people who blame him. The anti-semite never looks 
within for fear of what he should find there; he 
must always be a member of a crowd and act with 
the crowd. It is the same as with a lynching party; 
but the lynching party disbands itself once its 
object is attained. Anti-semitism is a lynching 
party in permanent session. The anti-semite needs 
the enemy he wishes—or so he says—to destroy. 
If the Jew did not exist, the anti-semite would have 
to invent him. 

It is the chronic character of the myth that Sartre 
emphasizes. Anti-semitism he explains as a form 
of Manichzism. To the anti-semite life is a struggle 
between the principle of Good and the principle of 
Evil. Inevitably the Jew belongs to the Devil's 
party. Existence precedes essence and Man is 
both free and responsible ; but the Jew, according 
to this theory, is free only to work evil, for which 
he must be held responsible. How can the 
Jew, asks Sartre, be at the same time totally 
free and yet chained to evil? Comparing anti- 
semitism with Marxism, Sartre points out that there 
is room in the classless society for the bourgeois 
who repents, whereas nothing less than the. destruc- 
tion of the Jew will serve the anti-semite. In the 
one case it is a conflict of class interests; in the 
other of Good against Evil. The anti-semite is not 
concerned with creating a new and juster society; 
he only wishes to * purify’ the society that is 
already there, and this is to be done by wiping out 
the Jews. He looks .upon himself as a crusader 
and his ‘down’ on the Jew straight away assumes a 
religious significance. That is the danger, for there 
can be no reconciliation between God and Devil. 

Sartre strips off layer after layer of pretence from 
the anti-semite, showing him in all his nakedness 
for what he is—the man who (in existentialist 
language) refuses to choose. His is a negative 
attitude. He fixes his gaze on Evil (the Jew) in order to 
spare himself the ‘ anxiety’ of creating the Good. 
Once he has got rid of the Jew, he tells himself, 





the lost paradise will return of itself. We need not 
accept this existentialist picture in every detail, but 
it has to be remembered that the myth plays an 
important part in the psychology of such pseudo- 
religious movements. What Rosenterg was to Nazi 
myth, Maurras has been to the anti-semitic myt! 
in France. 

Anti-semitism produces the Jew, and not th 
other way round, argues Sartre. It is therefore th 
anti-semite, sustained as he is by a reactionar 
society and a pre-logical conception of the world 
that we have to act upon. Assimilation of the Jey 
he dismisses because the anti-semite will not hav 
it. Mixed marriages and the use of force to preven 
the Jew from practising his own religion appears t 
Sartré inhumane, though Napoleon favoured it 
Most Jews would refuse assimilation if it mean 
giving up their distinctive customs and beliefs. An« 
quite right, too, says Sartre. Of course they wan 
to be integrated into the nation, but as Jews. I 
is anti-semitism that drives them to a sense o! 
solidarity with Jews in other lands. Jews form a 
quasi-historical community, which is neither nationa! 
international, religious, ethnic, nor political. What 
makes a Jew is his concrete situation, and what 
unites him with other Jews is the similarity of their 
situation. That is all. 

Sartre, however, distinguishes between the au- 
thentic and the inauthentic Jew. The first frankly 
accepts the situation in which he finds himself, 
with its responsibilities and risks, its martyrdom 
and its crown. The inauthentic Jew, on the other 
hand, resents it and consciously avoids doing what 
the anti-semite expects of him as a Jew—it is a 
flight from reality. That makes him all the more 
introspective, which is one of the counts against 
him. Usually he is a rationalist; but his rationalism, 
says Sartre, is again nothing but a defence mechanism 
in that, under the guise of a universalist conception 
(rationalism being the same for all men), he wishes 
to escape from his own painful and particularist 
position. The inauthentic Jew would certainly not 
be opposed to his inclusion, as a Jew, in the national 
society; and his rationalism, his critical spirit, his 
dream of a social contract, of universal brotherhood, 
of humanism—all this would make him an asset, 
“an indispensable leaven.” 

Sartre describes his views as un liberalism concret: 
he will have nothing to do with an abstraction such 
as man or human being; for him there are only 
Jews, Negroes, Arabs, and so on. All who participate 
in the national life are entitled to the fullest rights 
of citizenship. This programme, Sartre admits, 


cannot be completely realized by education or laws 
against attempts to discredit any section of the 
public. It can do much, but it will not restrain the 
anti-semite from claiming, as he does, that he and 
he alone represents the real France, and it is the 
anti-semite himself we want to get at. Repressive 
laws, if they are aimed at the liberty even of the anti- 
semite, will defeat their end. 
his situation by other 
alternatives. As long as divisions in the community 
exist, whether between rich and 
owners and between 
powers long differ- 
the Jew. Anti-semitism could 
not exist in a classless society, Sartre contends, 
and no fair-minded person would deny that the 
large-scale pogroms and persecutions of Jews that 
were a commonplace of Tsarist rule no longer take 
place in the USSR. 

It would be idle, however, to wait for the classless 
society. We are all involved here and now, because 
anti-semitism leads straight to National Socialism. 
Sartre plans setting up militant leagues to rally 
world opinion everywhere on the side of the Jew, 
even if the Jew himself is indifferent. We could then 


We have to change 
offering him a choice of 


between 


powers and 


poor, 
workers, legal 


unseen, so will all these 


ences unite against 


present to the man who claims he is the real France 
the image of a concrete community engaged—beyond 


such a universalist abstraction as ‘ legality ’—in a 
real and specific battle. The Jewish problem is 
everybody's business, Sartre concludes 

Sartre’s plea, powerful though it is, 
from criticism 


is not free 
For one thing, he barely mentions 
the new State of Israel and the promise it holds. 
He does remark on the divided loyalty it creates 
in the case of Jews residing outside Israel. The 
anti-semite will not be slow to avail himself of still 
another stick to beat the Jewish dog with. Worse 
is the split it is liable to make within Jewry itself: 
the Israeli will French brother as a 
renegade, while the French Jew blame the 
Israeli for increasing the anti-semitism he has to 
meet at home 
there; in his opinion they are just two aspects of 
the Jewish reality. Actually there was a proposal 
some time ago, I believe, to extend Israeli citizenship 
to Jews everywhere, but that presents difficulties of 
its own. Here, Sartre is inclined to overstress the 
part of anti-semitism. Though Hitler's persecution 
hastened the creation of the new State, the Jewish 
dream of reinstatement in the land of their fathers 
does not owe everything to anti-semitism. ‘If I 
forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget 
its cunning.’ It is a perfectly healthy and normal 


look on his 


will 


Sartre sees no insuperable dilemma 


1s 





feeling for a people dispossessed. At the same 
time, they are too involved in Europe, to which 
they have contributed much, to uproot then 
selves permanently. Many of Hitler’s victir 
fled to Palestine as a temporary refuge till the 
storm should pass, and have since found their w 
back to Europe or America. Even if the ant 
semite had his wish and the Jew were to disappe: 
tomorrow, so long as the Bible retains its hold « 
Europe, so long will his influence endure—a thoug! 
that must take away something from the ant 
semite’s triumph. As Disraeli put it: ‘Ha 
Christendom worships a Jewess and the other ha 
a Jew.’ If the Jew is to remain a Jew, he mu 
have a local habitation and a name. Israel supplic 
that. But need he remain a Jew in all the panop 
of God’s Chosen, a race apart? At the present tin 
a struggle is going on between those who w: 
a theocratic State and those who want a mode 
progressive State. There are religious bigots amo: 
Jews as among other people. And it was th 
refusal to fit into a 
general pattern (such as the Roman Empire), t 
led to the Dispersion 
Sartre mistakes the 


recalcitrance, the Jew’'s 


‘concrete "—and the ex 





entialist has a special weakness for this word—for 
the permanent. The Jew as a concrete person—the 
mly Jew Sartre will recognize—is no longer what 
he was even a decade ago, as people who have seen 
him in his new surroundings report. Unless the 
religious reactionaries prevail, Israel bids fair to 
necome spiritually a province of Europe. 

The struggle in Israel is but part of the larger 
conflict between science and religion that we have 
been engaged in for some two hundred years. It 
s odd that Sartre has nothing to say of the con- 
nection between anti-semitism and the Church while 
varning us against too much reliance on reason, 
which he considers naif. At the very moment when, 
inder the impact of science, the world was being 
irawn closer together, a new spirit of intolerance 
(far removed from the spirit of science) seeks to 
livide and exclude. The recent action of South 
African Jews in inscribing Dr Malan’s name in the 
Zionist ‘Golden Book’ will disappoint Liberals 
everywhere; but it is a sign of the times. It would 
be tragic if in healing one wound another were 
opened, with the Jew incongruously ranged on the 
side of Pharaoh. The Jewish problem is, in an even 
wider sense than Sartre intended, a world problem. 





Involuntea 


“THERE can be few normally equipped peop 
today who have not spent some years in t! 
armed forces, and fewer still whose lives have r« 
been radically affected by their experiences. T) 
‘call-up’ has usurped the place in upper-cla 
education previously held by ‘the grand tou: 
but such a recent occurrence has not perhaps bec 
fully appreciated by the society which ordained 
Called Up (Wingate, 10s 6d) tells a number 
home truths about the metamorphosis of civiliar 
into soldier and should be read widely, particularly 
by young sisters who still think there is somethir 
glamorous about having a brother in uniform. 

In it sixteen ex-nationa!l servicemen write 
their experiences and give, together, a fairly gox 
picture of what happens. Many of the cont: 
butions must have been * ghosted’ and for th 
reason lack immediacy. The best, inevitably, a: 
by the best educated people, who do not try t 
tell the history of their national service but tak: 
high lights from it to represent a total impressior 
I shall not quickly forget Tom Stacey's description 
of a conscript who could not make the grade at 
Caterham, and his article is the more effective 





Volunteers 


because one can parallel experiences he describes. 
All in all, no doubt, conscription is a blessing, but 
it is facile to think it is an unmixed one. The army, 
however, can become congenial to the most 
civilized given time. John Verney, in Going to the 
Wars (Collins 12s 6d), in 1937 was an intolerant, 
and no doubt intolerable, highbrow, for whom 
Art always had a capital A. And yet through the 
exigencies of war he came to be a useful, though 
never conventional, soldier while retaining, a 
little tarnished, the integrity he guarded so 
jealously. His description of Army life is beauti- 
fully told—he writes in a mellow, mature style, the 
very antithesis, for instance, of Stacey's clipped 
understatements. But his Army was theArmy at 
war, the Army justifying its existence; there is 
the sense that a job is being done effectively. It is 
perhaps this—the difference between the generation 
who fought and the generation who were con- 
scripted—that makes his subject and his style 
more convincing. Soldiering in peace time, by 
any standards, is futile. Soldiering in war has a 
sort of nightmare rightness about it. 
James GUTHRIE 
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{ medieval conception in relatio 


The Wonder 


SWINTON 


HE poets and the playwrights, the writers of 

fiction as well as the astrologers, have all 

looked up at the stars in wonderment. There 
they have found the shape of things to come and 
have heard the music of the heavenly spheres. 
Today many still seek the stars as guides, though 
they do not search the sky for their instruction, and 
the music of the spheres is now interpreted in less 
Miltonian terms. But their interest is easy to 
understand. The calm beauty of the remote worlds 
invites question. Are these the worlds to be, the 
homes of the future conquerors of space? Or are 
they the empty husks of some vanished life, the 
antecedents of our world in the queue for extinction. 
Many pretty conceits have been conjured from such 
observations, and there may be some good in the 
philosophies they engender. 

None the less, it may be dangerous as a norm 
of daily human life to dwell too much on the 
distant prospects. Men's feet are on the ground. 
This mundane truth is perhaps the reason why so 
few speculate upon the wonders of the world. It 
is true, of course, that the poets and painters have 
long paid tribute to the beauty of the sea and the 
mountain, that the trill of the stream has drawn 
comparison with the flow of human life; that the 


$ beiow. - 


» the heavens ( fr 


of the World 


Palzontology, the study of the earth 


beneath us, can be as fascinating and 


rewarding as that of the ocean depths 


or the stars in the skies above us 


coldly familiar phrase ‘ dust to dust” has all too 
earthy connotations. 

But if one were to observe the earth, to ponder 
the ways of its foundation, what splendid results 


be far 


interest and human history 


the 
It is, in fact, possible 
to do much to understand this and ‘whereupon the 


could achieved, outrunning stars in 


foundations thereof are fastened.’ 

We all pride ourselves on our observation, we 
are all in the habit of getting around a bit, and all 
the evidence is before us. Each stream is a running 
tribute to the power of the erosion of water, for, 
as we can so easily see, if this water has any force 
at all it carries its burden of sand and debris and 
uses it to carve a gully and a bed for itself. The sea 
is the grand demonstration of this ability, for from 
time immemorial there has always been this force 
set against the world. Day and night, century after 
century, the sea has battered the land, conquering 
in some places, only to carry off the hard-won 
spoil to lay it down elsewhere as the foundation 
of another deposit. Water enters cracks of the 
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hardest rocks, expands in the heat of the 
contracts in the cold of the night, and, using 
physical property, the 
stubborn and the highest crags to scree and sn 
debris 

Break, and grind, transport and build up, is 
theme song of the world. 


elementary reduces 


The forces we obs« 
today are those we learn about in physical 

but them back for millions u 
millions of we 


graphy, carry 
have the material 
If we interpret the geological rec: 


exposed on countless cliffs and valleys, in 


years and 


geology. 


courses and in canyons, and on the seashore, 
can read the history by the terms of 
present. So there is nothing fundamentally diffi 
in that 

We can 


using 


take the materials of the rocks | 
the laboratory and subject them to physical 
chemical analysis, which is less easy, but so we cx 
to know the stuff the world is made of. We 
examine and test the crust of the earth in this 
What lies beneath we cannot really see, but we 
do physical tests such as weighing the earth 
surprisingly simple and illuminating operation, a 
since we can time and measure the transit of eart! 
quake waves through the various deep layers ¢ 
of physical conditions 
Furthermore, the spectroscope that shows 
composition of chemical compounds in their gase: 
state can tell us the composition of many of t 
heavenly bodies, and we have additional evider 


mations 
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can be made 
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create a P ture 


instance ("The Eart 


in the meteorites that have come to the earth from 
outer space 

From all this it is comparatively easy to see the 
main stages of the making of the earth. The early 
history of the crust is still obscure in detail for it 
suffered erosion and partial destruction and is now 
buried beneath a mass of later sediment, yet we can 
trace the record back until the conditions of some 
500 million years ago are reached. 

We have spoken of decay and rebuilding, and 
there are many rock exposures on cliffs at the sea 


shore, or in quarries and river excavations, that 
tell us of this layering of the deposits. The chemical 
and mineral nature of the rocks tells of their laying 
down in water, or by the wind, or by intrusion or 


We 
something of 


extrusion from volcano. still trace in 
many places the geography and 
climate of the past. Coral reefs, sun-cracks on ancient 
seashores, the layers of from a_ vanished 
volcano, the slip in the rocks that bespeaks the 
great earthquake, are all to be found clearly in 
this country, to say nothing of the lessons that 
are learned from innumerable studies abroad. 

The building of the world is as easily readable 
as the story of the building of a house, and architects 
and builders can interpret the history of the most 
ancient dwellings. 

But rocks are not the only things. Just as they 
have registered their own story, have recaptured 
for us some of the intimate details of remote times, 
such as the force and direction of the then prevailing 


can 


lava 





wind, so too they have impounded frequently th: 
remnants of the plant and animal life of their days 
The sequence of the rocks is known from thei 
structure, position and relationship. There ar 
additional methods that inform us as to the lengt! 
of time they have been formed. Between them a! 
these things show us a ladder up which the histor 
of most of life has crept, or flown or run. We car 
see as yet no remnant of the dawn of life, but tha 
can hardly be surprising when we recollect the 
perishability of the jelly-like colloid we mus 
postulate as the original form. Life is a chemica 
which has never so far been recreated in the labora 
tory, though some of the important stages in its 
attainment have now been reached. 

We can see the advance of the great invertebrate 
groups, the animals with shells but without bone 
or backbone. The dawn of vertebrate life is recorded, 
the rise of the fishes from the pre-fishes is now 
fairly clear, as is the development of the first 
amphibians from primitive lung fishes, somewhat 
distantly related to the recently found coelacanth. 
From some amphibians there were derived the 
reptiles, a great and diverse group, who in their 
turn gave the world both birds and mammals. So 
it goes on, a great stream of life ever trying to 
adapt itself to the changing circumstance of its 
environment. The life of man and animals ulti- 
mately depends on the plants, and they depend on 
the extraction of materials from the rocks. So 
whatever we may think of ourselves we are all part 
of a geological picture. 

This should be enough to stimulate some people 
to take an interest in the world around us. They 
would soon find that we are dependent on the rocks 
for houses, crops, medicine, gems, and for the 
source of all our material wealth and strength, coal 
and oil. Even those who would suggest that water 
power could solve some problems must remember 
that the power itself of such streams depends on the 
slope of the rocks over which the water passes or 
falls. It is well to remember all this, for the inven- 
tion of the atomic bomb, though also an earthy by- 
product, tends, and not always rightly, to discount 
the story of our debt to the past. 

The everyday study of the world can thus provide 
fact and fancy; chemistry and romance; power and 
the ever present signs of decay. That it shows life, 
and especially the descent of man, in its proper 
Hu- 
mility is not the least of the virtues, though it is 
often the least easily engendered. 

In attempting such a journey into the past, or 


background, is one of its greater advantages 


in searching for the superficial evidence that 1s 
possible it is well to have a guide. No better intro- 
duction to the facts and wonder of the science of 
geology could be provided than the newly-published 
The Earth Beneath Us, by Swinnerton (Muller, 21s). 
Its author, a distinguished professor with a gift of 
tongue in teaching and of clarity in writing, deals 
with the subject in logical order. There is thus 
something for the amateur chemist, physicist, 
geographer and naturalist. Not all of us perhaps 
want to delve too deeply into the rocks, but there 
can be no doubt that the enjoyment of a walk in 
the country, or even of the view from the railway 
train, is enormously increased by a knowledge of 
them. Whatever people may say about the planning 
of our worid today, the original siting of our towns 
and their industries 
circumstances. 


was dictated by geological 
Thus the story of man and that of 
his creations, the whole facade of social history, 
rests upon this mother of sciences, geology. 

Furthermore, one of the rules of the geologist is 
that the present rests upon the past. The future 
almost certainly depends on both, so that after all, 
while we need not neglect the beauty of the starry 
skies, we may more surely seek guidance for the 
years to come from the earth beneath us. 
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The Daughter of Time 


DONALD G. MACRAEI 


ISITORS to the Louvre will have seen 

glorification of a dynasty, the politics of 

counter-reformation, and the utmost 
baroque pomp combined in the cycle of pair 
made by Rubens for Maria de Medici. In or 
these the wrinkled yet vigorous figure of 1 
lugs—no other word is possible—his naked 
full-blown daughter, Truth, into the light 
clear from the picture that Maria herself 
much interested in his efforts, and that his ta 
in every way a heavy one. 

And indeed the burden that Truth ever 
flicts on her father Time /as proved heavy, 
it is just this that makes the allegory appropr 
Accurate, positive knowledge increases with 


passage of time, and, even more importa 


‘ negative knowledge *, the dispelling of illusion 
error and the definition of the areas of our ignor 
goes ever forward. Men learn slowly and 
especially about themselves, but learn they d: 
is this learning from experience, an essent 
social process, that is one of the most str 
points of difference between human society an 
worlds both of inanimate matter and of the 
forms of life. One of the most obvious differe 
between natural science and the most scrupu 
work in the field of historical research fol 
from this: the data are different. The transact 
of the past are each unique in at least one se 
because each embodies unique, individual ex; 
ences and may in its turn provide data for 
acts, themselves never merely repetitive because « 
involves and is modified by previous memories 
Is it then open only to the historian to chror 
as accurately as he can, those doings in the 
which seem to him amusing or beautiful, politic 
advantageous or morally instructive? Such writ 
as Toynbee, Spengler, or, in a rather different w 


Sorokin, have not thought so, but many ha 


considered their works as at best mistaken, 
worst a betrayal of the fairest daughter of Ti: 
Now, if this judgment be correct, | would sugg 
that it implicates not just these writers, but 
almost every serious historian—-all but unavoida 
so. 

Involved in history, but different from it, 


As a postscript to his recent series 
of articles on notable philosopher 
historians, the author considers the 


nature of historical truth and time 


another activity which may help us to answer our 
question. We can find this activity in its purest 
form in the fifth book of Lucretius’ poem Concerning 
the Nature of Things. In his versification of a ma- 
terialist philosophy the Roman poet presents us 
with a cosmology and then with a developmental 
sociology. His picture is one of growing knowledge 
in the practical, liberal, and political arts leading 
from a brute barbarity in society to a civilized 
social order, marred primarily by the emergence of 
superstition— to how much evil does religion 
persuade men!’ This sketch in De rerum natura 
is developmental, as I said, rather than progressive: 
the barbarians were eaten by beasts, destroyed by 
ignorance and deprivation; the moderns die of 
war, * luxury and malice’. There is little to choose. 
In all this account there are no individual actors, 
no establjshed historical events; we are given the 
consequences of inference from the known habits 
of barbarians along with deductions which the 
archzology and anthropology of the last hundred- 
and-fifty years have brilliantly confirmed. Such an 
account is not history, but, in one sense of the word, 
it is science. Some two thousand years after 
Lucretius the same thing was to be done with an 
inevitably greater knowledge and refinement of 
method by L. T. Hobhouse. His work is illustrated 
by innumerable examples, but—and. this marks his 
distance from history—any one of them could be 
shown to be either false or inappropriate, and the 
structure of thought which is Hobhouse’s contri- 
bution to sociology would remain intact. 

Such accounts may, unlike those of Lucretius or 
Hobhouse, display not merely repetitions, but 
regressions and even cycles, returning patterns of 
organization and achievement. There have been 
many such schemes— Poverty, Labour, Luxury, 
Poverty ’, is one that was popular in the Renaissance, 
with ‘War’ sometimes inserted after *‘ Luxury’ to 
explain the process of return. Periods in which 
there has been much sense of crisis and doom have 
been particularly prone to such thinking. The times 





of Queen Elizabeth, which are in our popula 
thought so happy and so assured, were in fact fu! 
of the suspicion that affairs were critical—as indee 
they were—and that time drew near its end 
Apocalyptic and cyclical theories of events therefor: 
flourished. In our own period they reappear, a 
once reconciling us to those things in our epoct 
which we dislike but cannot control, and promising 
us a different future as the wheel turns. 


This is encouraging: 
that, sooner or later, 


naturally we like to fee 


The world’s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return . 
But we also like to forget what any purely cyclical 
theory also involves, as Shelley. correctly saw: 
Oh, cease! must hate and death return? 
Cease! must men kill and die? 
Cease! drain not to its dregs the urn 
Of bitter prophecy, 
The world is weary of the past, 
Oh, might it die and rest at last! 

Theories of the kind given by Lucretius or 
Hobhouse, or any of the bare, highly generalized 
cyclical theories, have rather a peculiar status. As 
we shall see, a Toynbee or a Spengler stands midway 
between their position and that of the ordinary 
historian, while Sorokin, in his turn, has his place 
between Toynbee and Hobhouse. To understand 
these various positions we must look back into the 
human past. 

Some writers have argued that the earliest efforts 
of abstract thought were bemused by the effort to 
separate two concepts which today we treat 
partly for reasons I have already given—as being 
quite distinct. We have no real trouble in deciding 
as to whether a particular happening belongs to 
the realm of human society or of the rest of Nature. 
It is alleged, however, that the earliest civilized 
societies subsumed Nature and society under one 
head, and saw Nature as personal, aware, and 
modelled on society, so that the social organization 
of king, priests, warriors, and peasants was mirrored 
among the gods and in the processes of Nature. 
Only when the supernatural was set aside, society 
‘ bracketed off’, and Nature investigated in and 
for itself, was science possible. This is a primary 
achievement of the Greeks. 

The triumphs of science have not just been im- 
pressive intellectually, they have been of the very 
greatest practical importance. Could society be 
treated scientifically, it then seems to follow that 
there would be practical results greater than those 
from any previous scientific endeavour, for science 


could hardly touch us more nearly than in and 
through society. As man is part of Nature, and 
society is a human product, the attempt seemed 
plausible. This, however, is not the place to follow 
out its ramifications, except so far as they touch 
on our problems about history. 

If only because Truth is the daughter of Time, or, 
as is so often said, because life is lived forwards 
but understood backwards, history presents data 
which differ in kind from those we find elsewhere in 
Nature. There are other reasons for saying this, 
but this one will suffice. It is a task of the special 
social sciences—anthropology and sociology, eco- 
nomics, etc. 
treated, without violence to the data, as though it 
were but an ordinary part of Nature 


to find out how far society can be 


Even in these 
and, 


facts of 


sciences one difference between them 


physics, both helps and hinders The 


say, 


social life are facts to which we have privileged, 
imaginative and psychological access, for we, too, 
are human. Clearly this js a hel; 
a puzzle, for the ordinary methods of science are 


but it involves 





Greeks and Romans 


N an age of technology it is natural enough that 

there is less and less room in the schoo! syllabus 
for learning dead languages. Instead of sighing 
for the days when Greek and Latin were part of 
every educated man’s cultural equipment, we 
should perhaps lament the fact that the usurping 
sciences are still far from adequately taught. But 
in any case our understanding of Western scientific 
thought would be incomplete if we did not know 
something of the early efforts at understanding 
the physical world, particularly those made by 
the Greeks. Voices From the Past (Phoenix, 30s), 
edited by James and Janet Maclean Todd, is a 
classical anthology for the modern reader. It 
covers over thirteen hundred years of Greek 
and Roman history and the selections are made 
from early scientists as well as poets, mathema- 
ticians as well as politicians, and writings by a 
number of minor figures are included, too. This 
all helps to fill in the background, convey the 
atmosphere of the times. Following the excellent 
example of the Oxford Book of Greek Verse in 
Translation the editors have chosen English 
versions from many pens and representing widely 
separated periods in English literature. Never 
unreadable, the quality varies a good deal, but 
this very unevenness serves to remind us that the 
English is only an echo of another language, 
another music 
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not appropriate to such data, and it has the dis- 
advantage that we are more likely to be emotionally 
involved with other people than with positrons. 
The social sciences must therefore run some of the 
risks of history, and share some of its excitements. 
On the other hand, no history is possible which 
involve some ad hoc and 
psychology of motives, some analysis of social 
structure, some theory of social causation and 
change. Spengler and Toynbee accept this, attempt 
to make their theories overt and objective (thouch 
Spengler tries to have his cake and eat it, root 
his claim to objectivity in an enormous subjectiv 
but yet attempt to remain historians, interes 
in the unique event for its own sake, and not 
as evidence for or against their theories. It is att 
point, precisely, that their emotions, cold or gener: 
get the better of them, and they proceed to tel 
of the ills of our time. Sorokin lacks this genuir 
historical concern with past facts for their own s 
but he, too, succumbs to his feelings about the 


does not tacit social 


present. Probably, without such emotions, « 1¢ 
would not attempt such problems, but one might 
solve them better if one abjured threats or promises. 

But, even if these essays on universal histor 
terms of natural science, are failures, they are 
partly so. They reveal a little more of truth, 
show in what areas either errors or frustrations 
Sorokin alters, decisively | think, most views on 
nature of social change, and I agree with the D 
author of a recent book (J. G. de Beus, The F 
of the West, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1953), w 
has just been brought do my attention, who h 
that Spengler and Toynbee do establish, de 
* thousands of variations °, that ‘ the life of civ 
tions presents at least some general broad tre: 
development.” 

Both their procedures and their units are 
perfectly defined, and the fates of those units 
open to criticism—certainly, as men in part de 
their own history, Spenglerian determinism 
acceptable. Nevertheless they are, I think, on 
track of realities, and even if this were not the « 
it would still be important to try to find how 
we can treat society as a part of Nature, and his 
as being reducible to large-scale order. Only by 
attempt, not by methodological argument, can 
tensions under which both the historian and 
social work be Truth is 
product of Time, and correct ideas about hi 


scientist reduced. 
and society, as well as false, can be incorpor ted 
in society and thus in history too. Naturally, the 
task, as Rubens saw, is arduous! 


Rabbits and 


Boomerangs 


MAURICE BURTON 


Predator and victim alike play a part 
in the delicate balance of Nature, and 
the wanton destruction of either may 


havea boomerang effect on the destroyer 


HE Australian aboriginal invented the 

boomerang. It is a wooden implement that 

can be projected and will come back to its 
point of departure ready to be used again. Its 
course through the air can be watched and, in 
skilled hands, it is all the time under control. We 
have adopted the word but not the weapon, and 
we use it for a line of action, hastily or unwisely 
conceived, or one adopted through ignorance, the 
results of which return to strike the one that set 
the action in motion. And we are always forgetting 
that there is such a thing as a boomerang. 

Those, who, at the time of the Conquest, brought 
the rabbit into Britain ‘had never heard of the 
boomerang and could hardly have foreseen the 
results of their: actions. Those who took it to 
Australia and elsewhere in the world could hardly be 
counted more culpable. Even as late as the nine- 
teenth century other boomerangs being 
thrown. 

The introduction of grey squirrels as pets seemed 
harmless enough then and the results from some 
of them going feral could hardly be predicted. In 
the heyday of game-preserving it seemed the most 
obvious thing to kill off anything that was known 
to take eggs or young birds and, just to make sure, 
to kill off anything that might be supposed to do 
these things. And still it is possible to excuse these 
things even if we cannot condone them. Yet each 
one was a boomerang. 

Today we should know better. We have the 
accumulated knowledge from many years of bio- 
logical research and we know from this that the 
obvious is not always the correct conclusion. It 
was obvious that if you killed off the stoat, weasel, 
fox, badger, buzzard and all the things that took, 
or might take, pheasant or grouse eggs and chicks, 


were 





But it 
It has been shown by 
detailed examinations of the results by 
independent witnesses that this slaughter had the 
reverse effect from that expected. At first there 
was an increase in the number of game-birds, whe 
the predators been killed off, but th 
increased population included the weaklings an 
the sick 
broke 


you would have more pheasant or grouse. 
did not work out like that. 
several 


had 


Diseas 
question, th 
numbers of game-birds decreased in a surprisin 
manner. 


It also produced overcrowding. 
out and, as shown beyond 


It must be admitted that this information is n« 
readily available to any but the biologist, althoug 
Richard Perry in his Life in the Grampians has don 
his best to make it available. But if you try to te 
the ‘man with the gun’ it is unlikely that he wil 
listen to you. So the stoat and weasel are shot up 
the fox is hunted, the badger is dug out, the buzzard 
is liquidated, the sight of a hawk is always worth a 
cartridge, whether there is game-preserving or not. 
It is now traditional to do it 
names It 


these dogs have bad 


goes even further. Small birds will 


mob an owl or a kestrel; they will also mob any 


bird of unusual size or appearance that wanders 
into their territory, even if it is only a harmless 
roller that occasionally strays in from the Continent. 
But birds cannot think. Men can, yet in the cause 
of game-preservation in this country annually there 
are killed such harmless birds as spoon-bills and 
others that by their beauty would add much to the 
charm of 


the countryside They are large and 


hawk is always 


r itural enemy of 
cture brought a rabbit 


Eric Ho king, FRPS) 


unusual, so _ let's 
not forgive, 
a boomerang. 


buzzards 


mob 
however, 


them. Nature 
and she does not 

Stoats, weasels, foxes, 
and the may take the oc- 
casional egg or chick, or even some of them may take 
the occasional fowl. Their main diet, is, nevertheless, 


does 
abhor 
badgers, 
rest 


voles, mice, rats, young or grown rabbits, as the 
case may be. They are the natural predators to 
keep these in check and, disregarding the alien 
rabbit, the rest all have their place in the ecology 
of the countryside. They are vermin when they 
get out of hand, but controlled they have a role to 
play. With the killing of their natural enemies we 
lay ourselves open to plagues of voles (rabid grass- 
wood-mice (seed, bulb and corn-eaters), 
and rabbits that will cut a field of corn by a third 
or outgraze sheep. 


eaters), 


In the course of scme years now I have seen far 
more dead than live ones, 
although I have always been looking for live ones. 
And these pathetic carcases have often lain miles 
from any game-preserve. No, it is traditional to 
kill them; and the result is boomerangs. Now 
that there is a premium on home-grown food the 
rabbit of all things cannot be tolerated, so something 
must be done. 

Somebody has found the answer. There is no 
need to stop killing the rabbits’ enemies. 
convenient disease, one 
anything but the rabbit. 
but never mind. The effects of the disease revolts 
those who see the beasts blinded and sick unto 
death blundering about the fields. But the end 
justifies the means. Soon the rabbit problem will 
be a thing of the past—except for the resistant 
strains that may survive to re-populate the country- 
side with immune colonies. 


stoats and weasels 


Here is a 
which is harmiess to 


It is a loathsome disease, 


There could be some excuse for the use of this 
disease in Australia where every conceivable remedy 
has been tried fruitlessly. We ourselves have none. 
We only need to let up on the slaughter of the 
rabbit’s enemies. Even if adequate fences cannot 
be found to protect poultry the loss will still be less 
than the cost to the national economy of over- 
grazing from rabbits. 

Finally, we are assured that no harm can result 
from the except to the rabbits. Who, 
reviewing the past, can have the hardihood to 
make such a prediction? Who can predict what 
the boomerang or boomerangs will be? We may 
be fairly sure they will come home, 

It really is time we learned to balance swings 
against roundabouts. 


disease 
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Spring Novels 


HE novel is a faithful reflection of the tin 

At the moment it is technically orthod 

spiritually well-meaning but mediocre. | 
anxious and cautious. Its livelier practitior 
alternate between melancholy hysteria and 
unconvincing jauntiness. The avant-garde, no lo 
fighting the war before the last, has retired 
obscurity or respectable fame. Over-populatio: 
swamping and endangering the amenities of civil 
tion; over-production is obliterating the indivi 
nuances of the novel. Who can say, with 
hand on his heart, that any of this spring’s no 
will be remembered next spring? *‘ Don’t wor 
you have written a bad book ', Somerset Maugl 
once said to me; * it is so soon forgotten.” Let 
hope that it is only bad books over which the san 
so quickly settle. 

Fortunately, no doubt, the novel, like the pep 
tion, is irrepressible, driven on by a mixtur 
hope and habit. Every year the population of 
world increases by 30,000,000 and the numbe: 
novels published in England by 3,000. The w 
by vocation, moreover, like the parent by vocat 
has faith, and faith, before being admonishe 
necessary, should be saluted. With this somev 
liverish introduction—for which I beg forgivene 
may | proceed to salute and if necessary adm« 
five of this spring’s novels. | take them in app 
mate order of juniority and gentlemen first. 

Mr Rayne Kruger needs saluting. Still ir 
twenties, and unpublished, he arrived from S 
Africa four years ago determined to estal 
himself as a professional writer. Now, with 
novels to his credit, he has done so. He thre, 
his job in a solicitor’s office, joined the Merc! 
Navy, and wrote Tanker. He went to ruined 
occupied Berlin and well conveyed its som| 
skeletal background in My Name is Celia. 
Even Keel (Longmans, 10s 6d) is a more dome 
tale somewhat in the school of Nigel Balchin 
opens in Saint-Germain-en-Laye in 1937, but 
greater part of the action takes place in the w: 
of big business, shipping section, after the 
There are visits to night-clubs, company meeti 
shipyard scenes, desirable residences, and drive 
night in big cars. There is a bright, brittle, 
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lemonstrative heroine with a heart of gold; there 
is a poet, injured in the war, his face repaired by 
plastic surgery, dying of apathy, then brought to 
life by the love of his boyhood sweetheart; and 
there is a brother. It contains, too, a memorable 
figure of romantic conception—even H. G. Wells 
was not immune from this sort of thing—a million- 
1ire of few words and large, if nebulous ideas, who 
never makes a mistake and who, were it not for 
his sudden death on p. 229, would eventually have 
bought up the entire Western world. 

Of Sins and Winter (Chatto and Windus, 11s 6d) 
%y Maurice Rowdon, another young author, is a 
ery different book, to be approached in a very 
lifferent spirit. It is a book about death, and it 
had to be written: it springs compulsively from the 
iuthor’s profoundly felt experiences during the War 
ym the Mediterranean fronts. His vision is Mani- 
chean; he sees death as‘an ever-present enemy and 
companion to life, the eternal, grinning shadow who 
insinuates himself into our actions not only when 
the body is transformed into the corpse, but when 
we hate, when we are afraid, when we are mean, 
when we are ugly. The hero of this strange and 
haunting book, which is written in the first person, 
emerges from the War unscathed in body, yet 
shattered in spirit. Years later, during a visit to 
Austria, his memories unfold traumatically, until, 
apparently, healing comes when he realizes that the 
‘Enemy * is death, not the enemy he had fought as 
a gunner officer. Maurice Rowdon’s lyrical com- 
passion, that innocent smile which springs to the 
lips of men almost demented by suffering yet 
clinging to goodness and reason, reminds me of 
Celine’s great and lyrical novel, Journey to the End 
of the Night. But Celine’s experiences were too 
much for him, and he ended up—in Bagatelles Pour 
Un Massacre—frothing at the mouth. Of Sins and 
Winter is the work of a gentler and more positive 
talent—of quite different augury. 

Alberto Moravia needs no introduction and no 
praise. He is an artist. A Ghost at Noon (Secker 
and Warburg, 12s 6d) is sure, clean, and true. 
It can be read in more than one way at more than 
one level. For the superficial reader it will be a 
love intrigue, a triangle mystery with the speed, 
tension, and suspense of the detective story. For 
the psychologically minded, it will be a Freudian 
study in which seemingly far-fetched analogies are 
drawn with the Odyssey. For me it is the story of 
a man’s unformulated longing for ideal love in a 
real Italian woman: an Italian woman of today, 
brought up under fascism, educated by the Church, 





subjected socially and economically, neurotical!y 
impelled to play her sexual aces while needing the 
ancient maternal peace and dignity secreted in her 
blood. Why did Emilia, the wife of Molteni the 
script-writer, cease to love her husband and eventu- 
ally, deserting him on Capri, run away to her 
death with Battista, the brutal and successful film 
producer? The search for the answer, in bedroon 
and restaurants, in speeding motor-cars ar 
Mediterranean villas, is at least as exciting as 
‘whodunit’. But it is much more. Centuries ag 
another Italian dedicated his ideal love to a noi 
existent beloved. In Molteni, the intensity of h 
longing produces hallucinations. The answer t 
the problem which has destroyed his marrias 
comes too late, for the answer is no solution. 

Women, I believe, outnumber men amon 
contemporary novelists. The trouble for the male 
reader about novels by women is that, intentionally 
or not, novels by women are largely written for 
women. A World of Love (Cape, 10s 6d), because 
it is written by Elizabeth Bowen, is only just an 
exception. Women rather than men will read on 
breathlessly about the packet of love letters Jane 
discovers in the attic at Montefort, the dilapidated 
country house in County Cork. When Jane is 
invited to Lady Latterly’s for drinks and dinner, 
any number of goings-on follow. Elizabeth Bowen’s 
finely-spun web of feminine intrigue and sentiment 
forms in the brilliant sunshine of what must have 
been unique summer weather for the South of 
Ireland. There is a delightfully astringent aptness 
and inconsequentiality about the dialogue. There 
is plenty of good material for those who are in the 
joke—the joke, of course, about Ireland and the 
Irish and country houses and having no money 
and being a mixture of extraordinary naivety and 
intuitive sophistication. And as the book is written 
by Elizabeth Bowen, not a word is out of place 
or fails to preserve its freshness and delicacy. 

The last book on my list is Last Innocence, by 
Celia Bertin (Gollancz, 12s 6d). It is so awful that 
I do not know what to say about it. On the one 
hand it is sincere, competently written, and well- 
intentioned. On the other hand, it is desperately 
unreadable. Page after turgid page sticks in one’s 
throat. It is, apparently, recommended by Jean 
Genét; and it has recently won the Prix Renaudot. 
I am reminded of a joke which once went the 
rounds of French publishers, to the effect that as 
there are so many literary prizes in France, a nove! 
should be selected annually as ‘ the only non-prize- 
winning novel of the year’. The Prix Renaudot 


is, however, described as one of the four major 
French literary prizes. Well, it only goes to show. 
Last Innocence is about the transfiguring love affair 
between a lesbian named Paule, daughter of the 
late Roger Touray—‘a great poet, someone on 
the level of Valéry, perhaps "—and her brother-in- 
law Etienne. It involves the suicide of Paule’s 
sister and Etienne’s wife, Maia; but that, it appears, 
is the fault of Paule’s wicked mother, Mme Touray, 
who had actually tried to get off with Etienne 
herself. However, everything is now going to be 
all right, because Paule is in love, in love with a 
man, mind you, and she and Etienne are setting 
out for Africa to start a new life. To atone for my 
earlier remarks, I should add that this novel ought 
to sell well. 








| Philosopher of Freedom 


PINOZA is more often thought of as a meta- 
Ssiwsician and even mystic than as a thinker 
The 
of Spinoza, 
Democracy, by 


deeply concerned with social problems. 
value of the latest American stud 
Baruch Spinoza and Western 
Joseph Dunner (Philosophical Library, $3), is 
that it corrects this mistake. His parents had 
fled from the persecution of Jews in Portugal and 
found sanctuary in Amsterdam, where the 
philosopher was born. It is the irony of history 
that even under the most tolerant régime in 
Europe Christians still showed fanatical bigotry 
and were imitated by the émigré Jews. The 
intensely Jewish background of Spinoza’s early 
life is seldom sufficiently appreciated. He was 
influenced as much by the Pentateuch and Talmud 
as by philosophical writings, but his liberalism 
was anathema to the Amsterdam rabbis and he 
was ex-communicated in 1656. It is small wonder 
that he should make the plea for intellectual 
liberty the corner-stone of his social doctrine. He 
held that the State existed to enable a man to live 
out his life in freedom without trespassing on the 
freedom of others, and that if this entailed in- 
security it was better than the security of bondage. 
At that time the chief threat to freedom came 
from religious dogmatism, and perhaps his most 
unrealistic enterprise was the endeavour to frame 
tenets of the common denominator of all faiths— |} 
although the individual was allowed to interpret 




















even these fundamentals with great latitude. 
Such was the atmosphere of his times that the 
liberalism of his Theological-Political Treatise 
aroused a storm and both the Ethics and the 


his death. HUMPHREY SKELTON 


———— =) 
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unfinished Political Treatise were published after 








CRITIC AT LARGE 


Re-reading the Classics 


GERALD BULLETT 

HETHER we live and learn, or live 

and do not learn, there can be no doubt 

that we change, inwardly and outwardly, 
as the years gather about us. Whether we chanze 
little or much depends, I suppose, upon our indi- 
vidual capacity for mental growth. I saw it stated 
somewhere the other day, with all the authority of 
an official scientific doctrine, that a man reaches 
peak of his intelligence at the age of thirty, after 
which there is a gradual decline. But this is palpab e 
nonsense. If we are talking about intelligence in the 
narrow, quasi-technical sense——quickness of menta! 
response to stimuli—it would be as accurate, if 
more so, to fix the optimum age at seven, or even 
earlier, for it is doubtful whether intelligence in th.t 
limited sense of the term ever develops at all. A: d 
even if we broaden our conception a little, and 
define intelligence as a capacity for learning, 
same holds good; for though the learning increa 
in depth and scope, the given capacity remais 
constant, or so it would seem. Even this propositi 
however, does not carry us very far; for it is « 
half the story. A capacity for learning, for deve! 
ment, and so for artistic or intellectual achievement, 
implies something more than intelligence. It imp): 
certain moral or spiritual qualities: imaginatic 
sympathy, perseverance, and a delicate bala 
between self-confidence and humility. This 
humility, is an unfashionable virtue; but with 
it one cannot profit by experience, because with 
it one is persuaded that one already knows everyth 
worth knowing. 

Few generalizations are quite true, and th 
concerning age are more dubious than most 
We have all met young men and women who see 
in their twenties, preternaturally wise, as well as 
intelligent, and elderly people whose mental age 
about eighteen; but that does not justify us 
fixing on thirty as the golden age. Keats was a 
marvel of precocity, but who knows what maste 
pieces his untimely death has deprived us of? And 


la 
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f Shakespeare or Shaw or Hardy had died at thirty, 
they would all be relatively unknown today. 


3UT certainly, unless we are victims of arrested 
levelopment, we do change as we grow older, and 
especially, I think, in our literary tastes. It is my 
firm conviction that no man has a right to pronounce 
a confident professional opinion on books he read 
ten or twenty years ago and has not looked at 
since. This means, if I am right, that the lot of the 
professional critic is an extremely arduous one, or 
should be if he is honest. Not only has he to keep 
abreast of contemporary literature: he must also, 
from time to time, refresh his memory of the great 
obvious classics of the past, instead of taking them 
for granted. You have only to consult any history 
of English literature to see what a tall order that is, 
what an impossible counsel of perfection. Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Wordsworth, Richard- 
son, Fielding, Sterne—they all cry out for re-reading, 
they, and a dozen more. And, not to be insular 
about it, what about Cervantes, Boccaccio, Dante, 
Balzac, Stendhal, Goethe, and the rest? And 
Homer of course, and Virgil, and Horace, and 
anything else of comparable fame which you like 
to think yourself familiar with but of which, in fact, 
you have only a shadowy if warm recollection 
Nowadays I seldom hear a great name invoked 
without saying to myself, guiltily: ‘ Yes, I must 
read him again. I wonder if I shall find him as 
rewarding as he once was’. Aéschylus, Euripides, 
Sophocles: these were cardinal events in my young 
manhood, tremendous, shattering, inspiring, open- 
ing up a new world of the imagination. But the 
man who read them (it was in Gilbert Murray's 
translations, by the way) was not the man I am 
today, and it may be, may be, that what then I so 
excitedly swallowed, choruses and all, would today 
prove less digestible. A sobering thought, which | 
am reluctant to put to the proof; yet not to do so 
would be craven. 

Then there is Tolstoy, isn’t there, and Dostoevsky, 
and Chekhov, all parts of one’s experience and all 





due to be re-experienced. Ten years have passed 
since I last read War and Peace, five years since 
Crime and Punishment. But shall I ever tackle them 
again? I doubt it. But Sadder still, 
however, and longer, would be a list of the admired 


works that I have never read, though always vaguely 


how sad! 


intending to, and now, alas, never shall 


HAPPILY, however, the greatest moments in literature 
we do not forget: they are permanent possessions 
of the mind, as intimately our own, though shared 
with all the as things immediately and 
personally experienced. Such a moment, eternally 
poignant in memory, is the encounter between 
Odysseus, returned from his wanderings disguised 
as a beggar, and the dog Argos: 


world, 


Now lay he neglected, his master long being gone, 

On the deep-piled dung of the mules and oxen, that 
stood 

In front of the gates till the thralls of Odysseus 
should come 

And lead it away, to dung the demesne of their 
lord. 

There, swarming with vermin, the old hound lay 
in the sun, 

Yet even now, when he saw Odysseus approach, 

He welcom’d him, drooping his ears and wagging 
his tail, 

But near to his master had strength no longer to 
move 

And Odysseus privily wiped off a tear from his eye, 

Turning his face, and address’'d Eumaeus and 
spoke ‘ 


And Eumaeus, the swineherd, not knowing who 


Homer's Odyssey. Translated by S. O. Andrews. (Everyman's 


Library ; Dent.) 6s 


his companion is, gives him in answer an account 
of the dog as he was in his youth, when his master 
the great Odysseus left him to go on his voyage to 
Troy. 

All this, and much else, is recalled, with admirable 
the first Miss Sheila 

Kite’s 1938-1954 
6d) poems, 
each of seven lines. 


Dying *: 


economy, in two pages of 
Wingfield’s A 


Press. 9s 


Dinner: Poems 


(Cresset and in two small 


The first is called * Odysseus 


I think Odysseus, as he dies, 
Which was Calypso, which Penelope, 
Only remembering the wind that sets 
Off Mimas, and how endlessly 

His eyes were stung with brine 

Argos a leaping happily 


And his old Father digging round a vine 


forgets 


puppy 


And the second, *‘ An Epitaph °: 


The heart that leapt 

To hear shots ringing throu 1 winter wood 
Or feel a boat heel, tremblir to the sea; 
That at the tale of the dog Argos wept, 
And loved the summer thickness of a tree 
Shame that it should 

Be stilled into eternity 


This is a very ample and distinguished collection 
of poems. Miss Wingfield, though 
literature and bred in the classical Greek tradition, 
She brings to the con- 


Steeped in 


is very much of her time. 
templation of life today an acute observation, an 
exquisite sensibility, and a mind richly furnished. 
Her verse, which is both clear and subtle, ranges in 
style from an elegant precision to a robust lyricism 
full of racy and homely images and unexpected 
metrical effects. My only smal! quarrel is with the 
somewhat far-fetched title she has chosen for this 
admirable volume 


SOLUTION TO LAST MONTH’S 
CROSSWORD 


The three winners were 


(1) G. F. Emanuel, 
London, SW5 
(2) Mrs Frank Har- 
greaves, Ings, West- 
morland 


(3) J. R. Murton, 
Norwich 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS | 


—— — 


Music Within Reason 


SCOTT GODDARD 


T is interesting to speculate whether one day 

shall treat rationally the music we take into « 

system. As things are at present it seems 
likely. We appear, indeed, hardly able to be « 
mildly reasonable about music. I am careful 
to suggest that music of itself is either reasonab 
rational. How could it be, seeing that it ha 
Not until our ears 
become a receiving set does music come to life 
it dies as soon as we cease to listen to it. Tha 
blame or praise music for the effects we allow 
organized sound to have on us is meaningless 
irrational. First and last it is we who are respon 
for whatever those effects may be. Accordin 


existence of its own? 


the uses to which we put this music of our ch 
so we shall be affected. 
It really all boils down to that simple fact 


get from the music we hear what we want in 
way of stimulus. The choice is ours, for we 

not hear against our will—except at Wate 
Station—let alone listen intently. But since we 
dealing with a substance that plays directly on 
emotions—more directly than does the substanc 
any other art—we should do well to get out of 
sound-stream, from time to time, to sit back 
consider the effects upon our inner being of 
freedom we accord to this noble medium of org 
ized sound, this great art, this saint, this slut, this 
maid-of-all-work, this insidious, wheedling f: 
that comes to our ears in concert-halls and over ‘he 
alr. 

Manifestly most of us look on music as though 
it were a hot-house flower that must be sheltered 
from the cool winds of reason for fear its beauty 
smutched. This notion that music will be destroyed 
if it is touched is held by all but about one per cent 
of the population of this country. For heaven s 
sake, they say, let us just listen (by that they mean 
just hear) and not think, listen while we do somethi: ¢ 
else; and above all don’t start explaining music .o 
us; we don’t want to know, because if we knew we 
should have to begin thinking and that is precisely 
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what we don’t want to do. And so reason knocks at 
their door in vain and a rational approach goes by 
default. 

This strongly entrenched fear that knowledge of 
the form and substance of a work of creative musical 
art will destroy pleasure is hard to combat, even 
among otherwise highly intelligent people; for it is 
noticeable that a man or woman may be in the 
first flight of their own profession and yet still 
demand nothing but blissful relaxation or mere 
background shindy from music. To them music is 
a drug. In my experience such people are too far 
gone to be curable. Better leave them, while en- 
deavouring to get between them and their offspring 
before the child is inoculated with the same crass 
craving. It is the young that are biddable, and into 
them sense can be put and from them it willeventually 
emanate. They are the rationalists of the future as 
far as music is concerned. They will at least have 
the chance, since they have the will, to put music 
to other uses than the mere tittilation of the tips of 
the nerves. The miniature score will have no 
terrors for them. Nor will the preparatory radio 
talk put out by a broadcasting corporation less 
sensitive to the opinions of the least intelligent 
listener than the one his parents were contented to 
accept as the arbiter of taste, in matters of musical 
education. 

This musically educated public of civilization’s 
visionary future will make audiences worthy of the 
finest performers. For they will know what's what 
and refuse to be fobbed off with an agent's so-called 
celebrities. They will know when thing$ are well 
done, the music finely created in the first instance 
and finely re-created in performance, and will give 
it a hand. If it is bad, either as music or as per- 
formance, they will resist the itch to applaud that 
was too much for their forebears who applauded in 
a state of bemused indiscrimination, even when they 
had paid for their seats. In fact they will be reason- 
able about music, treating it neither as saint or slut 
but simply as an invigorating exercise of the 
imagination from the moment of its creation to 
that of its reception by the listener. 
fact, be rational about music. 


They will, in 





ARE YOU UNDER 25? 


IF SO you have the opportunity of obtaining < 
grant from the Rationalist Press Associatior 
enabling you to attend, free of cost, the 4-day 
Annual Conference on “The Arts in Society’ 
to be held this year at Lady Margaret Hall 
Oxford, from Saturday, July 30, to Wednes- 
day, August 3 (probable speakers include Adrian 
Brunel, G. S. Fraser, Dr Helen Rosenau, 
Charles T. Smith, Professor G. S. Matthew). 
The grant will cover board, residence, admission 
to lectures, and any necessary travelling ex- 
penses up to £5. 


ALL YOU HAVE TO DO is to write an essay 
of 1500 to 2000 words on one of the following 
subjects. If yours is among the best you will 
receive a grant. The subjects are : 


(1) What can Rationalism mean to young people ? 


(2) How is Rationalism a positive philosophy cap- 
able of influencing conduct and one’s mode of 
life ? 


— 


(3) How would you apply Rationalism to education ? 


(4 


Has Rationalism any relevance to politics ? 


(5 


How can Rationalism help to solve some of the 
social problems of mankind ? 


(6) What subjects (and their treatment) would you 
suggest for an RPA Annual Conference ? 


See that the essay bears your name, address, 
age, and date of posting, attach a signed state- 
ment confirming that it is your own work and 
that the age given is correct, and send it to 
Essays Officer, Rationalist Press Association, 
40 Drury Lane, London WC2 before the last 
day of entry, May 31. 


The RPA reserves the right to publish the 
grant-winning essays without further payment. 
The decision of the assessors must be regarded 
as final. Unused essays will be returned if a 
stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


What are 
the Russtans 
writing ? 


Many words have flown from the Russian 
pen since the Revolution in 1917, and much 
controversy has raged in Britain as to the 
influences that surround the Soviet writer. 


Do authors in the USSR have to “toe the 
line’’ ? Is criticism stifled ? Are novelists 
allowed a free hand to develop their own 


ideas, their own theme and style 
Soviet Literature, monthly magazine of 
writing and the arts from the Soviet Union, 
contains all that is relevant to this matter : 
New writing, full-length novels, poetry, 
drama, art and literary criticism, articles by 
leading authors and, over the next few 
issues, the reports and discussions that 
took place at the Second Congress of Soviet 
Writers, recently held in Moscow. 


PRICE ls. 6d POST 6d. 


Annual Subscription 12s. 6d. 


Order from any bookseller or 


COLLET’S BOOKSHOPS 
Dept. Y, 44 & 45 Museum Street 
London, W.C.1 





Letters to the Editor 


The New Pacifism 
Sirn,—Mr Antony Flew, in his article ‘The New 
Pacifism * (March issue), urges us to re-think our attitude 
to war 1 ironic that M w's 
consists of rearming eve ore 
suicidally than at present. But I do admire the a city 
which Mr Flew, who has apparently livec 
uum and never reads h 


To some it would see 


idea of * world-saving 


story book 
carmament aS a noveity 
in incomplete and therefore unfair < 


which he classifies into two types, * 


He gives 
O! pacilism, 
and 


forsaking * world-saving ” In the for 


includes religious pacifism, but he should real 
the * world-forsaking* character derives from 


gious, whereas realist pacifism, which 

lly causes and practical solutions, is secula 
nature. Of this latter he gives no account. The 
attitude of the 


efensible is usually 


mental that war is I 
One 


is wrong 


pacifist 
largely emotional 
saying that war 
that it is a crime against 
inderstanding of the questio 


ild express this by 
eyes of God, another 
Thus the emotional 
be directed into religious pacifism or else initiat 
more intelligent procedure of a rational and 
inalysis of the causes and possible cures of war 

For example, the view that the roots of wars 
our politico-economic system is accepted by alm« 
whole of the ILP, the Socialist Party of Great B 
and the Communist Party. Some conception of 
an essential feature of present-day society, the 
state of that society with peace as an artificial int 
may be got from Orwell's book /984. Such 
immediately contradicts the suggestion that rearn 
is any solution to the problem—an illness is not 
by exaggerating the symptoms. Perhaps disarn 
needs courage, but the * Third Camp’ advocate 
maintain that Europe should declare itself a 
block independent of the USA and the USSR s« 
me to have a much more realistic outlook than Mr 

Didcot, Berks Epwin Cri 


Sixr,—So Antony Flew thinks that all is for the 
in the best of all possible worlds. The most expe 
and dangerous arms race in history is * rational pacit 
and the real preservers of peace are those wi ire 
working hard and spending (our money) hard, creating 
and perfecting ever more terrible means of destruction 
(one can hardly call them weapons). The best we can 
do is to trust * our leaders *, the power politicians, who 
have learned nothing and forgotten nothing. 

There is no room for this kind of complacency. To 
say that war is highly improbable because the conse- 
quences would be mutual annihilation is to admit that 
mankind is at the mercy of a gruesome gamble. In 
circumstances of instant readiness to retaliate and even 
to forestall the first move by * the enemy ’, it is always 
possible that some trigger-happy general or polit sian 
will push the necessary button; perhaps on the rece: ot of 
false news, perhaps in the course of a border ciash 
(‘ another Korea "), such as is only too likely. 

It is not true that we need resign ourselves to this 
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state of affairs with the hypocritical consolation that we 
can do good by ‘humanizing’ it. The alternative is 
to Organize opposition, which already exists in a largely 
incoherent and inarticulate form. The object of such 
opposition should be to urge the governments to seek 
agreement even at the cost of yielding something to their 
opponents; the sanction which it can wield is the refusal 
of a decisive number of people and organizations to co- 
operate with the suicidal policies of those in power. It 
does not consist solely or even mainly of pacifists, but 
its moral basis is the same as that of pacifism: a combi- 
nation of the two fundamentally humanist principles 
that human life is the source of all values and is therefore 
peculiarly sacred, and that persons cannot abrogate thei 
moral responsibility to institutions, even the State 
[his opposition is already considerable; it is feeling its 
way towards organization in the * Third Way ’ movement, 
and already inspires the foreign policy of some govern- 
ments (e.g. India) and causes grave embarrassment to 
others (e.g. by the widespread protests against re- 
armament in Germany). It stands not only for the open 
renunciation of power politics and weapons of mass 
destruction, and for negotiation on urgent matters of 
international dispute, but for action to deal with the 
roots of the tensions which split mankind today, and 
especially with the poverty of the under-developed 
regions of the world and the problem of food supply. 
It is in this movement, not in the lunatic policies of 
those now in power, that the voice of reason is to be 
heard, for it is irrational as well as immoral to risk the 
very existence of humanity in the interest of any ideology 
or any doctrine as to the just or proper distribution of 
political and economic power. S. E. Evus 
Chorleywood, Herts 


Call me Ishmael 


Sir,—The Lawrence-Aldington issue has occupied 
most magazines in the last weeks, and I daresay you 
will not wish to fill your correspondence section with 
side-skirmishes. However, I confess I don’t know what 
Mr Woods of SW2 is getting at. 

* Well behaved.’ | said * unexpectedly well-behaved ’— 
unexpectedly because rumours and reports had suggested 
a book which went a good deal further, in manner and 
matter, than Aldington’s does. Homosexuality. If 
Mr Woods can make sense of Chapter | of Seven Pillars 
he is a better man than anyone else who has tried to. 
I have re-read it just now. It is finely written; on balance 
it seems to mean what Mr Aldington says it does. 
Deraa. Aidington gives chapter and verse with extreme 
care and thoroughness, nearly 1300 times during the 
course of the book. The reference Mr Woods failed to 
find is the last entry on p 407. Quasi-Fiction. 1 was here 
expounding Aldington, not Guthrie; using * logically ’ 
not as a term of approval but in its strict sense. 
Collective dreams. This hardly seems relevant. I was 
out to prove nothing, but to show to people who had 
not yet had a chance to read Mr Aldington’s book, 
what it said and how it said it. In contrast to the majority 
of reviewers I found it in many ways sound and con- 
vincing. I wished to say so. I am sorry that in so doing 
I incurred the ridicule of Mr Woods. But I shall bear up. 

London, W10 JAMES GUTHRIE 





LITERARY GUIDE PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solutién to be awarded book tokens to the value of half a 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, guinea each. Entries should reach the Editor, 




















value one guinea. The second and third ‘Literary Guide,’ 40 Drury Lane, High Hol- 
correct solutions to be opened will be born, London, WC2, by Thursday, April 14 
> 
CLUES [2 3 4 7 
ACROSS DOWN r 
1 Motoring incidents—or 1 Tropic of a Mediterranean . 
their results harvest « 
2 Lear's spoon 
8 Breathing space 7 
3 Slowly. 10 
9 on gant in 8 4 Rodent in time to make b 
ith teams mistakes I 12 + 
10 Non-constructive thinking 5 Coppers in blue — 14 
11 Open; perhaps a 6 Designers from Chester. 
restaurant? 7 Hand that is long but litle [5 rr) 
i 
14 Hanoverian pedigree (6-4) 8 Come for Thackeray's 
P Colonel 17 t i 
15 Leer 2 Roguish structure. a 
17 Charing is so vexatious! 13 Riddles in games . 
21 Oils for storing grain 16 Poor signs of disease’s 22 23 24 s 
outcome ’ 
22 Presence late at the ball 18 Was Cain banished to 
: ; ; Peru? 
26 oO sible cc . 
a 19 All, said Shakespeare 
27 We blame David for 20 A fine hand to be detected? 
taking this 22 For ever. ) 
29 Acrimon of a female 23 Less sensitive digit 
hero | 
So 24 Drunk and in a trance! 
30 Revolved 25 Erudite nymph. ei] 
31 A rank ass in the States 28_ May get you a lot! | 





Mrs 


Margaret SWIFT 
Knight 


following her recent BBC broadcasts 
ON MORALS WITHOUT RELIGION, received 
a letter asking whether there was an 
organization which held her views. 


An Introduction 
BY RICCARDO QUINTANA 


Much of Swift’s writing was occasional 
and, when unrelated to its contemporary 


‘It would supply a great need, wrote purpose, seems meaninglessly exaggerated 
Mrs Knight's correspondent, ‘and be a and illiberal. Professor Quintana here 
far QFeRer POUT Fer good than any discusses it in its context of eighteenth- 
religious revival. century thought and with reference to the 
There is such an organization, founded development of Swift’s active political and 
in 1899. Send for details of member- social life. 21s. net 


ship to the 


RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
40 DRURY LANE, 
LONDON, WC2 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 























The Story of South Place 
By S. K. Ratcliffe 5s net 


The history of the South Place Ethical Society ividly recorded by Mr S. K. Ratcliffe. who has 
been intimately associated with the Society for .any years and has an extensive knowledge of the 
history and personalities since 1823 when it was ‘ounded. He brings a whole period to life in this 
engrossing picture of a body of earnest men an: women, resolutely keeping abreast with the most 
advanced ideas of the time, passing on the torc to their successors, who have inherited the great 
tradition of intellectual integrity and bear witnes. to the faith that goodness is within the reach of all. 


Darwin Revalued 


By Sir Arthur Kei 25s net 


New biographical material enables fresh light t. be thrown on the complex personality of Charles 
Darwin, who made a fortune by skilful investm-nts while at the same time engaged on his epoch- 
making scientific work. Both the man himself \ 1d his contribution to science are revalued in this 
fascinating new study by Sir Arthur Keith, whe ‘ived close by Darwin’s old house at Downe and 
had access to many private papers. 


Czech Tragedy 


By Glorney Bol'on 21s net 


An exciting but tragic story of the rise and fall >f a country, based on the biographies of Thomas 
Masaryk and his son Jan, who with Edward ‘enes planned to make Czechoslovakia the model 
democratic State. It is superbly told by Glorney Bolton, who, as a war-time adviser to Jan Masaryk 
and Edward Benes, was backstage during the la: acts of this tragedy and saw the final curtain fall. 


Olive Schreiner 


HER FRIENDS AND TIMES 
By D. L. Hobman 15s net 


The centenary of Olive Schreiner is a fitting occasion for a re-appraisal of one of the outstanding 
women of the last hundred years. This timely biography paints a vivid picture of the background 
to her work and offers a perceptive interpretation of her complex and contradictory character. 


C. A. WATTS & CO LTD 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2 
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